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PREFACE. 


Every student oi‘ South Indian history 
knows that of the three great Tamil kingdoms 
that flourished in ancient days in South Lidia, 
the Cola and Pandya kingdoms have long ago 
ceased to exist, while the Cera kingdom still 
continues under the rule of its indigenous 
kings. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri of the 
Madras University has in his scholarly works 
on the Colas and the Pandyas given us the 
stories of those two royal houses, gathered from 
authentic sources ; but as yet no inlelligiblo 
account of the ancient Cem kingdom based on 
reliable sources has been attempted. In the 
following pages, I have for the fiKt time, tried 
to construct that story, so far as it can be 
recovered from ancient Tamil literature, which 
is the only available source from which it can 
be built up. 

Tamil literature of the Sangam period is 
the oldest native source that supplies relevant 
material for ancient South Indian history; for 
it is antecedent to the era of dated insenptions 
relating to South Indian kings. This impoitant 
source has now been made available principally 
by the labours of the greatest living Tamil 
scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. Swami- 
natha Aiyar , — clorum et venerahUe nomen — 
whose indefatigable energy and selfless work of 
nearly ha!f-a-ceotury have succeeded, not only 
in saving from the ravages of wliite ants almost 


the whole range of the yangam classics which 
had existed only in the form of fast-decaying 
palm-leaf manuscripts in remote corners of the 
southern peninsula, but also in bringing out 
critical editions of those priceless literary 
treasures. It is no exaggeration to say that it 
is impossible to repay the debt which the 
students of Tamil India owe to the venerable 
and learned Mahamahopadhyaya, by whose 
great work alone it has become possible to 
recover the outlines of the lost history of 
ancient South India, and to gain some know- 
ledge of the state of civilization, the social, 
literary, and political life, and the religious 
ideas of the Tamil people in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Almost the first to recognise and demon- 
strate the supreme value of ancient Tamil 
literature in the construction of early South 
Indian history was my friend Dewan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, who worthily, 
filled the chair of Ancient Indian History and 
Archaeology for many years in the Madras 
University, and by his numerous writings and 
his able direction of historical research in the 
post-graduate courses in the University has, as 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the well-known Indian 
historian, once said, founded the Madras School 
of Indian History. At a time when archaeology 
and epigraphy alone were regarded as supplying 
relevant material for purposes of history, he 
emphasised that for satisfactory historical 



research, close study of ancient literature was 
also of prime importance; and by the systematic 
use in his works of material supplied by ancient 
Tamil classics, he successfully paved the way 
for succeeding workers in the field of ancient 
South Indian history. To-day Sangam litera- 
ture is freely acknowledged by all to be an 
indispensable, and in some cases, the only 
source of historical information in regard to the 
early Tamil kingdoms. 

The material for the present work has been 
entirely gathered from the Sangam works. 
One of them, Patirnip-pattu, relates exclu- 
sively to the Ceras, and several other Sangam 
works are in some way or other connected with 
the Cera kingdom and Cera royalty. My object 
has been to draw as clearly as possible, from 
Sangam literature alone, the outlines of the 
story of the early Cera king^ and their achieve- 
ments. Ancient South India had no Herodotus 
or Thucydides, Livy or Tacitus. Its literature, 
however, abounds in materials from which a 
careful student can build up a reliable story of 
the social and religious life of the people and 
their progress in arts, sciences and literature. 
Patirrup-pattu gives a dynastic list of C§ra 
kings, with the length of the different reigns and 
the outstanding events of each reign; and 
though chronology as such is absent, and there 
is an entire absence of dated inscriptions, it is 
not impossible to construct a sort of chrono- 
logical framework for the period with which 
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this book deals. I have attempted to construct 
such a framework ; and though I do not claim 
for it absolute accuracy, I venture to think it 
will not be foimd imreasonable or wholly 
unacceptable. 

The book has grown out of lectures 
originally delivered in Trivandrum and 
published in Indian historical journals ; and 
my thanks are due to the editors of those 
journals who readily agi'eed to the use of the 
articles for this book. It is my duty and it 
gives me pleasure to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar, the learned editor of the Sangam 
classics from which I have drawn my materials. 
To Mr. V. R. Ramaehandra Dikshitar, M.A., 
Lecturer in Indian History in the University 
of Madras, I am particularly under obligation 
for his valuable suggestions and his untiring 
service in seeing the work through the press 
with scrupulous care, ify sincere thanks are 
also due to Mr. T. V. Mahalingam, ^l.A., who 
gladly undertook the preparation of the Index 
and Bibliography. 

Trtvandhum, ) K. G. SESHA ATYAR. 
15^^ January I’DS?. > 
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CHAPTER I. 

S. 1. Sources and Their Nature. 

The only source from which the story of 
the old Cera Kingdom can be constnicted is the 
literature of the Sangam period, for that story 
is unknown to epigraphy; but even Sangam 
literature can help us only to prepare an outline 
which at best can be treated merely as tentative 
in regard to the results that it may disclose. Of 
the ^angarn works, the most important for the 
present purpose are Pura-iidnuru, Patirmp- 
pattu, and Silappadhikdrain. Piiror-ndnuru is 
a collection of 400 lyrics by different poets, 
numbering about 160 ; and the collection 
derives its name from the circumstance that the 
lyrics therein relate to piiram, one of the two 
fundamental categories of poetic material 
according to the ancient rules of Tamil poetics 
and rhetoric. Puram or Pnrap-poriil is con- 
cerned with the external relations of princes, 
which embrace war and polities. Though these 
are generally court lyrics, panegerizing in the 
main a king or a chieftain of the ancient Tamil 
land, they arc usually direct and natural in 
language and sentiment and free from the 
exaggerated artificiality of later poetry; and 
most poems are by singers who are contem- 
poraries of the personages sung about. One can 
easily see that for purposes of history, the l>Tics 
of the Pura-ndnuru collection must be of 
supreme value. Patirrup-pathi is a collection 
of poems dealing exclusively with the wars and 
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other achievements, including those in the art of 
peace, of Cera kings. As the name implies, 
there were ten poems, each consisting of a decad 
of lyrics j but of these, two have not till now 
been discovered — the first and the tenth. Each 
one of the existing eight decads deals with the 
achievements and merits of a separate Cera 
king, and the author of each decad is 
a contemporary of the hero of his song. It is, 
therefore, obvious that for an account of the 
early Ceras, Patirrnp-pattu is of incalculable 
value. Silappadhikuram is the first regular 
epic in the Tamil language, and it is 
indispensable for a knowledge of the early Cera 
Kingdom, as its real hero is a Cera monarch, 
Sen-Kuttuvan, and its author a Cera prince. 

Besides, from Agananurii and Narrinai 
also, which are well-kno\vn 6angam collections 
of poems relating to agam or love, we derive 
some help in building up our story. I regard 
all these sources as of the nature of contem- 
porary documents in respect of the kings ofi 
whom they speak. They are poetic accounts of 
the achievements of princes, who according to the 
conception of those early times were worthy of 
being extolled as high examples. The concep- 
tion of biography as a faithful portrait of a 
man’s life is entirely modem; but that 
circumstance cannot detract from the value of 
these poems as sources of authentic history; and 
I have unhesitatingly utilized them in construct- 
ing my narrative. 
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In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the iniormation supplied by the author 
of each Patirnip~pattu is sometimes found 
amplified or augmented iu the Patigam or 
epilogue appended to it; and there can be no 
doubt that the Patigam was added later by 
some one other than the author of the poem. So 
too, for a coiTect assessment of the historical 
value of the information conveyed by the lyrics 
of the Pura^nanuru collection, we have to rely 
on the colophons appended to them; and there 
is no means of knowing when and by whom these 
colophons were appended to the poems. There 
cannot, however, be any doubt about the 
antiquity of the patigams and the colophons; 
and it is rational to hold that their authors gave 
fixity to the ancient traditions of the Tamil 
country current iu their day. 

Tradition is really human testimony 
regarding the long past ; and though like all 
human testimony it is liable to error, it should 
not on that account be discarded as wholly 
unworthy of attention, unless, indeed, we hold 
that in ancient times people were incapable of 
discriminating between tiaith and false-hood. 
Tradition is, in effect, reputation arising from 
the concurrence of many parties unconnected 
with each other, but all interested in investi- 
gating the subject ; and in the absence of 
trustworthy first-hand evidence, tradition may 
and ought to be accepted as the gi*oiuid-work 
for history, especially in matters where the 
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probability for personal bias is little. In this 
view, I see no reason to doubt the correctness 
of the information conveyed by the patigams 
and the colophons, and I have accepted the 
veracity of these very ancient documents which 
tile Tamil world has never thought of question- 
ing for long centuries, ever since they were 
written by persons who could have had no 
personal bias whatever. 

S. 2. Udiyan Ceraldtanf the first Cera King, 

The extant sections of Patirrup’pattu deal 
with the achievements of eight Cera kings, and 
they are : — 

lma;yaT8raniban Nedum-Ceralakui, 

Pal-yanai ^1-Kelu-Kuttuvan, 
KalaokSik-kanip.Narmu^o-Ceral, 
Kadal-PirakdUiya Sen-Kuttuvaa, 
Adu-kotpattuc-Ceralatan, 
^lvak-kadiink&-VaUyataD, 

Takadur-erinta Penm-Ceral Irumporai, and 
Kudakko lUun-Ceral-Irumporai. 

For the names of the Cera kings celebrated 
in the Pura-naniiru lyrics, we have to depend on 
the colophon appended to each lyric of that 
collection. From the colophons, we gather the 
names of seventeen Cera kings ; and they are : — 

CSramin Perum-Sorru Udiyan CgralStan, 
CSraman Karuvttr-Sriya OIvSl K6p-perum-C€ral 
Irompotai, 

Cgramin Eadunko V^y&tan, 

Cgramin PalaipSdiya Perum KadunkS, 

Cgraman Antiivan CSral Trumponu, 
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Ceraman Yanaikkat Sey iSIautaram-Ceral 
Iriunporai. 

Ceramau KOk-Kodai Mdrbau, 

CCram^ TakadQreriatu Poi'uin>Ceral Irutnpora.i, 
C^ramiln Kuttuvan Kodai, 

Cfiraman Ku^akko Ne^iun-Ceralatan, 

Ccraman Perum-Ceralaiaii, 

Ccramun Kapuiklcai Ii-umporai, 

Ccratnaii Ku^akko Caral-Irumpoi'ai, 

C€ramuu Kut^t^mbalattut-tuadya Mkk-kOdai, 
Ceramiln Vancan, 

Ccramaa Kadalottiya Vcl-kelu Kuttuvan, and 
Ceramau Ma-Vcn Ko. 

As we can see easily, some of these names 
are re-duplications. It will be my attempt 
in the following pages to arrange these Ceras 
in their dironological order, ascertain their 
approximate dates and show 1^ what deeds 
or achievements their names live in literature. 
Perhaps in the discussion, it will be possible to 
relate these kings to one another and to get a 
glimpse of the social, religious and political life 
of the people in the Cera country in those 
distant days. 

For the earliest Cera known to Tamil 
literature, we have to go to Purandnuru. He is 
Cgramaai Perum-Sorru Udiyan Ceralatan, who 
is celebrated in song by Muranci 5 ^r Mu^i- 
nagarayar in Piiram 2. That lyric, which, 
if we except some possible references to him in 
Aga-ndnuru, is the only poem sung in his 
honour, is given in ti-anslation below. 

Hail, noble king! wbcBe nature well combines 
The qualities of all the elements; 
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Whose long forgiving suS’ring is a match 
To mother eai'th’s; whose judgment wise is wide 
As all-pervading ether, and whose might 
Like air illimitable, and like fire 
Kesisticss, with refreshful mercy still 
Is tempered, which thy glorious sway upholds, 

As water cool enlivens nature’s face. 

Hail, warrior-king! Thy land with plenty smiles, 
With untold wealth the deep sea’s bosom yields, 
And treasures new that ceaseless to thy ports 
From foreign lands rich mci'chant vessels bring. 
The sun, that in thy eastern sea is born, 

In thy foam-cri-sted western ocean seeks 
Ills rest at eve. bounds thy land alone ! 
Majestic monarch! When the ten timra ten 
Kauravas, crowned with golden iimbai wreaths, 
Wrathful in battle ’gainst the heroes five — 

Lords of the fiery steeds with tos^g mane — 

Their patrimony lusting after, fought, 

Thou didst unstinted savoury food supply 
To either host, till all the Kurus fell. 

Illustrious king! thou^ luscious milk may sour, 
The sun his brilliance lose, and e’en the four 
Vedas themselves their holy teachings chai^, 
Mayst thou by ministers be served, whose love 
For thee and wisdom in thy councHs shall 
Constant through all vicissitudes remain! 

Mayst thou in power and glory steadfast shine 
Throughout all time like Potiya’s sacred mount 
And golden-peaked Himalaya, where rest 
The dainty beaded fawn and large-eyed deer 
Securely by the holy triple fire 
Which for their ev’ning rites the sages raise! 

In this translation, I have followed the 
ancient commentator of Pura-'ndniiru, who 
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makes out that this Cera king was a contem- 
porary of the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
and in the great battle of Kuruksetra, he 
supplied the rival airnies wth food. The 
Silappadhikdram also seems to favour the view 
that there was a Cera king who supplied food 
to the rival hosts at Kuruksetla.^ The words 
of the lyric need not, it seems to me, be taken 
to refer to him. Perhaps the king celebrated 
in this poem gave a memorial offering to the 
spirits at tlie anniversary of the Mahabharata 
War, in which the heroes from whom he traced 
his descent, had died ; and that is probably what 
the poet refers to. This seems to be supported 
by a lyric by Mamulanar (Agam 233) where we 
lead: 

QiirdiiLHris&eSsof 

and Pandit R. Raghava Iyengar of Ramnad 
also seems to hold that view.* 

Udiyan Ceral was obviously famous for his 
lavish hospitality; and his kitchen has become 
a bye-word for sumptuous feeding. Thus 
Kottambalattuheiya Ceraman has in Agam 168: 

®*^*®‘-**‘— Qps^9jgi)SjJeirtLi^ecQuTt0t 

This OSraman who is stated to have died 
a t Ko ttambalam is, perhaps, identical with 

1 i^Uap. Vdlthik-kadat-^salvari, 1. 

2 Vide Preface to AgananUru — Rajagopala Aiyan- 
gu s Edition, p. 42. Vide also P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s 
History of the TamiU', p. 492. 
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Kottambalattut-tuficiya Mak-kodai, the author 
of Puram 245, of whom we shall hear more, later 
on. He tells us in this lyric that Udiyan’s royal 
kitchen was at Kulumur, perhaps Ptolemy’s 
Kourellour, a place, so far as I can see, situated 
possibly in North Travancore. I sug^st that 
it is very probably the place now kno\vn as 
Kumuli, near the source of the Periyar river, 
in the Devikolam Division of Travancore. 
Kulumur may, by metathesis, easily become 
Kumuli, just as Jliisiri, the seaport of the Cera 
Kingdom so famous in Sangam literature, 
appears as Murasi in Sanskrit works. We 
cannot say whether Kulumur was the original 
capital of the Ceras, taking for the present that 
Kulumur is a proper noun denoting a place; 
possibly it was; but we can only say that Tamil 
tradition does not appear to have known a time 
when the Cera capital was not Vanei. We see 
from Aga-nanfim that TJdiyan Ceral extended 
his kingdom by his conquests. Mamulanar 
refers to him in Agam 65 as: 

/^irQ sessresrspi^aj 

that is, TJdiyan Coral who conquered others’ 
territories and annexed them to his own. 

In Puram 2, Udiyan Ceral is called 
Vanavaramban, and this term moans ‘one whose 
kingdom is bounded by the sky’ or as explained 
in the Cndamuni Nighandti, ‘by the sea’. It 
has been suggested that, perhaps the form of 
the word was originally Vanavar-anban, which 
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reminds one of Asoka’s Devdnmi-priya; but it 
seems to me that the suggestion is far-fetched. 
Panini explains Devdndm-priya as meaning 
‘an obstinate fool’. It appears that in Vedic 
and allied Sanskrit literature, Vevdndm-priya 
is employed as a term of rej^roach to denote a 
heretic.® For another liberty taken with the 
name of this Cera king, some Malayalain 
scholars of to-day arc responsible; for the 
gi’otcsque transformation of the name Vdna- 
Varamban TJdiyan Ceral into Udayan Biina 
Varman is their leger-demain. Vana/va/ram^ban 
is a descriptive epithet, having reference to liis 
extensive territory and conquests or his mari- 
time kingdom. If, as we see from Aga-ndnuru* 
he .was great in war, he w’as also great in the 
arts of peace. Trade and commerce flourished 
in the land and foreign merchantmen called at 
its ports. He was a munificent patron of 
letters, as we see from the same Agam, where 
we read: 

uri^Qfdi (D ufl&ei'KSuirei 

Hdiyan Ceral may be regarded as tlio 
founder of the Cera dynasty of the Sangam 
period. Having regard to t!ie scheme of 

8 Tid^ Sri Sankaracharya’s Madras Dwccitrses. 
pp. 147 — 163. See also V. R. R. Dikshitarj The Mauryan 
P6Ut^, p. 291 where reference is made to otlier kings 
bearing that title. 

4 Agam 66 . 
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arrangement adopted in Patirrup-pattu, there 
can be no doubt that he was the hero of the first 
decad of that collection, which is now unfortu- 
nately missing ; for we find from the Patigam of 
second Patirrup-pattu that Udiyan Ceral was 
the father of Imayavaramban Nedum-Ceralatan, 
the hero of that decad. From the same source 
we learn that Udiyan Ceral had married Nallini, 
the daughter of Veliyan Venman, afterwards 
known as Colan Porvaikko-Peiauiarkini, whose 
father Tittan was, perhaps, the earliest of the 
Cola kings who inled at Uraiyur. It is interest- 
ing to note that, among the names by w^hieh the 
Cera is known, the Nighandus mention Udiyan 
and Vana-varamban, the names that this king 
bore. It may be permissible to suggest thatj 
perhaps, Udiyan-perur, the Diamper of the 
Christians, which is on the northeni boundary 
line of Travaneore, was founded by him. 

S. 3. Imayavaramban Nedum-Ceraldtau. 

We may now follow the le^d of Patirrup- 
pattu. The hero of the second decad of that 
work is Imayavaramban Nedum-Ceralatan, the 
son of Udiyan Ceral by Veliyan’s daughter 
Nallini. Imayavaramban was a great warrior, 
and he extended his kingdom to the north. He 
is said to have conquered seven kings and 
annexed their territories to his kingdom and 
he is praised as having set or imprinted^ his 


5 PoiiVrup-pattw 14. 
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bow on the slope of the Himalayas,*^ so that 
his prowess was known, in the words of 
his panegyrist, from (Jape Comorin to the 
Himalayas. Among his successful wars were 
those against the ‘ Kadambu ’ clan.’ The 
territory of the ‘kadambu’ clan, the clan that 
had the Kadambu (adina cordifolia) as its 
totem or guardian tree, is the territory of the 
Nannans, the ‘gold ijroducing Konkanam’ of 
ancient Tamil literature;** and the Geras seem 
to have had several wai-s with this tribe, which 
apparently was a source of harassment on the 
border. The description in Patirrup-pattu 12 
shows that Imayavaramban’s victory over the 
Kadambas was an event of supreme importance; 
for the poet compares Imayavaramban’s victory 
to that of the War-God Subrahmanya over 
Sura-Padma.® It was obviously fii*st among 
the outstanding events of his reign; for in 
references to him, prominent mention is 
frequently made to his victory over the 
Kadambas.’® In Patirrup-pattu 20 the poet 
propounds the question: “Do you ask me who 
is roy king?” and gives the proud answer: — 
“He is the invincible Nedum-Ceralatan who 
utterly destroyed the Kadambu”. In praising 


6 Agam 127. 

7 Pa.iirru.p-pattu 11, 12, 20; also Agam 127, 347. 

8 Nar. 391; Agam 173. 

9 Paiirrup-pattu 11. 

10 Ibid., 12 and 20. 
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the ancestry of Ilam-Ceral Irumporai, Perum- 
Kunrur Kilar acclaims him ” as — 

at^uiiSssr Qu.T0 (i^jrQesariu^iu Qu-f^ 

Qiuirir iD(^S‘ 

M^ular in Agam 127, begins the narration 
of this Cera’s great achievements with his 
conquest of the Kadamba country: — 

u0dr 

iDtrien^ 

uesS^sappifi u'j^^T<MsAr«ek).£. 

It is difficult to say whether these Kadambas 
were the stock from which the Banavasi 
Kadambas came; perhaps they were. A view 
has gained ground among some scholars that 
the Kadambu clan were pirates, and 
Ptolemy 's phrase Ariake andron peiraton has at 
least in part been responsible for it. The latter 
words, as was pointed out by a recent writer may 
be regarded as a corruption of Andrabhrtya ; 
but I am inclined to think that the view therein 
expressed, that the Kadambas were not a 
piratical people at all, cannot be maintained, in 
view of the language of the opening lines of 
Patirrup’pattu 11 and expressions like — 

{A^dtn 127-) 

uxtieMi-Ofxrili^sst-uiupipfi {Agam 347.) 
that Mamular employs. 

11 Patirrup-paitu, 87. 

12 Vide Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Bi^ginnings of 
South Indian Hisiorg, p. 232. 
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Thia Cera is also said to have won a 
.victory over the Yavauas. There is no means 
of knowing where exactly the colony of 
the Yavanas was or who exactly they were. 
The term Fai;a«a has been taken to denote the 
Gre^s; but I am not sure if it did not originally 
denote the Javanese or the Arabs and it is 
noteworthy that Ptolemy makes no mention of a 
Greek colony. The punishment meted out to 
the Yavamis by Imayavaramban is singular. 
Their arms are said to have been pinioned 
behind their back, and ghl poured on their 
head. 

In Agam 127, Mamular also tells us of 
his conquest of Mantai which not improbably is 
the Mandagara of the Periplus. 

Obviously the land of the Cera was a rich 
and flourishing country. Among jewels worn 
in the land were those made of flashing gems 
set in gold.^^ Besides rice, meat was also 
used as food; and drinking palm wine was 
prevalent.^® There was no limit to the 
bounty of this great Cera who was as liberal as 
AkkMan himself, one of the reputed seven first 
Vallala of Tamil tradition. In the words of the 
poet: 

13 For the latest discussion on the identification of 
the Yavauas, see Vol. XIV, Pt. I. 

Fa<»rru-po<ttt 16. 

15 & 15a Ibid., 18. 
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“The rains may fail; but never the munificence 
of Ceralatan”. And mdeed, the poet may well be 
acquitted of exaggei’atiou, when we remember 
that, according to the colophon, he was, for 
composing the second decad of Fatirrup^pattu, 
rewarded vnth the free gift of 500 villages in 
Umbark-kudu (literally elephant-forest), per- 
haps the region about the Anaimalai in 
North-West Travancore, and the revenue for 
thirty-eight years from the southern province 
of the kingdom. It is interesting to note that 
there is still, a house bearing the name of 
Umharkkadu-vulu in Vaikam in North 
Travancore. He is praised as a man of his 
word; and his life was dedicated to acts of 
boimty and beneficence. Even in seasons of 
drought, he could not bear to see any one suffer 
from hunger.^® He made rich donations and 
presents of jewels to temples; and he shone like 
Visnu himself.*^ We learn that silk, diamond 
and gold ornaments were in use in the land.^® 
He is said to have reigned for fifty-eight years. 
In regard to his name also, some Malayalam 
scholai’s have taken undue liberty and trans- 
formed Imayavaramban into Imaya VarmanI 

S. 4. Pal-yanai Sel-Kelu-KuUuvan. 

Next in order comes Pal-yanai Sel- 
Kelu-Kuttuvan, brot her of Imayavaramban.^® 

16 Patirrup-pattM, 20. 

17 7ftti.Vl5. 

18 Ibid., 12; Agam., 127. 

19 Ibid., Ill, Patigam. 
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His capital stood on the banks of the broad 
Periyar,*® and near the sounding ocean.21. He 
was also a great w^arrior and made extensive 
conquests,®* among \vhich the conquest of 
Konkar-Nadu is specifically mentioned.®® He 
was the lord of PuH-Kadu and the Ceruppu- 
mountains®^ as well as of the Aiyirai-Malai — 
probably the same as Aiyitai-Malai in Central 
Travancore near the source of the Periyar — 
and tile region of the Periyar which even in 
times of protracted di'ought, when the falls in 
the hills have gone dry, is rich in water I®* In the 
early years of his reign, he seems to have been a 
fierce warrior; and it is significant that out of 
the ten lyrics in Patirrup-pnttu III, as many 
as se^^en praise his irresistible prowess in war. 
He is eulogized as Kuttuvan, “the ever victo- 
rious lord of vast armies and the protective 
armour of fierce-eyed warriors’.®® The march 
of his army into the territories of his foes 
meant the utter devastation of those lands 
and their conversion into deserts infested by 
robbers,®® But a great change came over 
spirit of his dream in later years; and like 

20 Patirrpturpattu, 28. 

21 Ibid., 21. 

22 Iha., 23. 

23 Ibid., 22. 

24 Ihid.,21. 

25 Ibid., 28. 

26 Ibid., 21. 22 and 24. 

27 Ibid., 24, 25 and 26. 
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Asoka after his war in Kalmga, Pal-yanai Sel- 
Kelu-Kuttuvan turned away from war and 
carnage, and came under the influence of the 
spirit. As a warrior he used to worship 
Korravai, to wliom lie made elaborate sacrifice 
when starting for war;^® but aftemards 
he followed the law of the Brahmanas, who 
daily performed their six-fold functions,*® and 
accepted Nedumbaratayanar as his preceptor. 
He helped the Brahmana poet Palai 
Gautamanar, the author of Patirnip-pattu III, 
to perform ten Yagas.^^ He never swerved from 
his word, but kept straight on even like the sun.®^ 
He was a patron of letters, and all branches 
of learning, Quiui- Kiril-t^ih 

both religious and secular, throve in the land. 
His kingdom was so rich and prosperous, that 
his unstinted liberality did not affect in any 
manner the wealth of the country. He duly 
performed Devayajna and AtUhiyajna,^- and 
acquired merit and greatness, ‘ vaster in 
extent than even the five elements ’ and 
apparently came to deserve the name of 
Dharmaputra.®* After a reign of twenty-five 

28 Patirnip-pattu, 30. 

29 Ibid., ^4. 

30 Patigam. Pati^up-pattn, III. 

31 Patirnip-paitu 21. 

31a Ibid., 21. 

32 Ibid., 21. 

33 Ibid., 24. 

34 Puram 366. 
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years He followed the example of his preceptor 
and became an anchoret, after dividing his 
kingdom among his kindred.®® 

S. 5. Narmudicceral. 

Pal-yanai Sel-Kelu Kuttuvan was succeeded 
by Kalankaik-kanni Karinudicceral, son of 
Imayavaramban Nedum-Ceralatan. Narmudic- 
ceral is the hero of the 4th decad of 
Patirrup-pattu of which Kappiyarru Kappiya- 
nar is the author. Though he was a great 
warrior, he treated his enemies with great 
clemency and magnanimity ; a circumstance that 
the author of IV Patirrup-pattu, particularly 
mentions with admiration: 

We shall be able to appreciate the full 
significance of this praise 'when we remcmbar 
that in those early days the victors in the field 
of battle are said to have pulled out the teeth 
of their enemies, and exposed them to public 
view at the gates of their capital.^® The most 
important of the expeditions of this Cera 
were those against Nedumidal or Afici,®'^ and 
Nannan^® both of whom he defeated in battle. 
Anci was peihaps a predecessor of Auvai’s 
friend who is known in literature as Atiyaman 

35 Patirrup-pattu. Ill, Patignm. 

36 Agam. 211 ; Nar. 18. 

37 Po#»mip-pa#fw 32. 

38 Thid. ',40. 

3 
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Nedum^ Anci; if so, he must have been an 
Atiyaman, and the chief of Kutiraimalai^® with 
his head-quarters at Takadur,®** now in Mysore. 
I suggest Atiyaman is the Satiyaputra of 
Asoka’s inscription. The initial a becomes ha, 
which again becomes sa in prakrit; and man is 
abbreviation for magan which means putra; 
and thus Atiyaman becomes Satiya-putra on 
the analogy of Ceraman equals Kerala-putra. 
I know other identifications of Satiyaputra 
have been suggested; but so far as I 
remember, previous ^Titers have, consciously or 
unconsciously, read the name in the Edict as 
Satyapiitra, including even the latest writer on 
the subject, Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
who has contributed to the Indian CulUire^^" 
an article on “ Who arc Satyaputras ” ? The 
word is not Satyaputra but Sattyapiitra ; and 
no attempt has been made before to explain 
the presence of i in the name. The identifica- 
tion here suggested of Atiyaman with 
Satiyaputra satisfactorily accounts for the 
presence of the particle i in the name appearing 
in Asoka’s Edict. Atiyaman’s territory will 

39 Agam, 32. 

39a Some scholars identify this with Dharmapuri in 
Salem District. 

39b Vol. I, Pt. Ill, Mr. Govinda Pai in his paper on 
Satyaputra in KrishTutsaumi Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume (pp. 33 — 47) gives the following involved 
equation : gsntika (S. Kanara)=Sfintika=Sfimtika== 
S&tika=Sfitiya=Satiya. 
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exactly occupy the place where, having regard 
to the order in which the principalities or 
kingdoms of South India are mentioned in 
Asoka’s Edict, Satiyaputra’s territory may be 
expected to be situate. The Atiyamans were an 
independent line of chiefs till they were subdued 
by the Cera, whose vassal they ultimately 
became. Nanuan, as has already been stated, 
was the chief of Puli and the head of the 
Kadambu elan.^® This Nannan appears to 
have recovered some of his lost territory; and 
Narmudicceral advanced against the insurgent 
chief and won a decisive victory over him at 
Vagaipperunturai, wrested back the territory^^ 
and subjugated the clan. Nannan became 
thereafter a vassal or feudatory of the Cera. 
Thus in Agam 258, Paranar refers to him as 
Nannan TJdiyan, and in Agam 44 he is referred 
to as one of the feudatory generals of the 
Ceia. We may, therefore, liold that some time 
after the crushing defeat at Vagaipperunturai, 
Nannan became the ally and supporter of the 
Cera, whom he recognised as his overlord. 

Narmudicceral was apparently an ideal 
monarch; and Kappiyarni Kappiyanar, who 
has sung the fourth decad of Patirrup-pattu in 
his honour, tells us that the king lived for the 
good of others; the poet’s words being i3;Dr,sS»«»r 
He freely gave aw’ay elephants as 

40 Vide also PaHrrup-paiH III Patigam. 

41 Agwm 119. 

42 Patirrup-pathi, 3S; 39. 
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present.” Among the shi'ines in his kingdom, 
prominent mention is made of the shrine of 
luevmsp and the old scholiast 

explains this to mean the deity in Tiruvananta- 
puram (i.e. Trivandrum).*^ This explanation 
is probably correct. In Again 359, Mamular has 
(36uar/iu^^«aiwf wlucll mcans ‘like 
Q&jtrfiiu/i ^ oi Vana Varamban’. This would 
show that in Mamular’s time Veliyattu or 
^^eliyam was in the Cera Kingdom. Veliyam is 
most probably the modem Vilincam, a coast 
tovm some miles south of Trivandimm, where in 
later years a well-known naval battle was 
fought. Balita, which appears to be a corrup- 
tion of Veliyattu, is said in the Periplus to be 
in the Cola Kingdom; but that probably is a 
misdesci'iption. We may, therefore, hold, in 
the state of our present knowledge, that in thi s 
Cera’s reign his kingdom embraced Trivandrum 
in the south, as the commentator indicates. This 
monarch is also called Vanavararaban,*® possibly 
because in his reign had been attained the ideal 
of peace and safety graphically described in 
Puram 2, as having existed in the land in the 
days of Udiyan Ceral, the first to bear the title 
of Vanavaramban. He was, like his predeces- 
sors, a liberal patron of letters; and we learn 
from the colophon that the author of the fourth 
decad of Patirrup-pattu was given forty lakhs 


43 PaHrrup-pattu, 40 . 

44 Ibid., 31 . 

46 Ibid., 31 . 
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of gold coins in appi’eciation of his poem. 
Namiudicceral reigned, according to the colo- 
phon, for twenty-five yeare. 

S. 6. Sen-Kuttuvan. 

The next in order in the main line is 
6en-Kuttuvjin, stated to be another son of 
Imayavaramban. Sen-Kuttuvan’s name is, 
perhaps the best known among the Cera Kings 
to the ordinary student of Tamil literatui-e. 
He is the hero of the fifth decad of Patirrup- 
pattu, of which the author is Paranai’, one of 
the greatest poets of the Sangam age. He is 
also the real hero of Silappadliikdram, the 
w’ell-known Tamil epic by the Cera prince 
Ilanko Adikal, ttiough there are some who, it 
seems to me, needlessly entertain doubts about 
it. He was a great warrior, and with his 
victorious army he is said to have conquered 
vast regions from Cape Comorin in the South to 
the Himalayas in the North “where the gods 
dwell”:— 

O^£arairv0uM^(3tj<r(_/ia9cco^iuxr#>r 

0^iTvvuet>«'r:^«a)£_ 

He was always in front in the field of 
battle, leading his army; and his soldiers used 
shields made of tough bull-hide which 
effectively protected them from the darts of 


46 Patirrup-pattu, 43. 
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their enemies.^'' Early in his reign, there seem 
to have been disturbances on the borders of 
his kingdom, which bad to be quelled Among 
the chiefs that he subjugated was Mogur- 
Mannan, a proud warrior well-known in ancient 
Tamil literature.^* His name was Palaiyan, 
and his totem was the neem tree,*® which shows 
he was a feudatory of the One of the 

Cera’s principal allies was Amgai, an enemy of 
the Chief of Mogur.®” Palaiyan went to war 
against Arugai, who sought Sen-Kuttuvan’s 
help ; and in that war the lord of Mdgur, though 
he was assisted by other reigning princes and 
chieftains, was utterly defeated by the great 
Cera.®^ Sen-Kuttuvan also waged a successful 
war against the Kongar.'® He won a great 
naval victory®* by reason of which there 
came to be attached to his name the distinctive 
great naval victory®* by reason of -which there 
epithet Kadal-Pirakkottiya,®* which means, 
‘who destroyed the efficacy of the sea as a 
refuge’. It was apparently one of the most 
decisive naval victories in Cera history,®® and 
Sen-Kuttuvan falsified by that achievement the 

47 Patirmp-pathi, 45. 

48 Ihid., 44 and 49. 

49 Tbid., 49 ; V Patigam and ^Sap. XXVIII, 124-6. 

50 Ibid., 44. 

51 Ibid., 49. 

52 §xlap. XXV, 152-5. 

53 Patirrup-pcdtu 45, 46, 48; Agam 212. 

54 Ibid; V Patigam. 

55 Ibid., 45. 
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popular belief that an island enemy was 
unassailable and invincible.®® I consider that 
it was by this naval victory that Musiri was 
made a safe port of call ; for we know 
that in Pliny’s days, (c. 80 A.C.) pirates 
were a constant source of danger in those 
waters, and in Kuttuvan’s days Yavana ships 
called in large numbers at the port of Musiri 
and in exchange for gold took back with 
them cargoes of pepper and other products.®’ 
The irreppressible Nannan again rose in revolt ; 
but §en-Kuttuvan put down the disturbance 
and destroyed Viyalur, one of Nannan’s strong- 
holds,®® and Kodukur, possibly another of 
Nannan’s strongholds.®® According to ^ilap- 
padhikaram, Nannan was helped in this war by 
the Cola and the Pandya.®® As trophy of his 
success against the kings and chieftains he had 
vanquished, he wore on his breast as a personal 
ornament the crest jewels of seven ruling 
princes.** 

After the destruction of Viyalur, Sen-Kuttu- 
van turned his attention to the Cola country 
where a war of succession had broken out after 
the death of Karikala. We find that nine princes 
yjntested the right of Per um-Killi afterwards 

56 Patirrvp-patfu, 45. 

57 Affam, ■149. 

58 Ptttirrup-pattu, V Patigam and Agam, 97. 

59 Ihid., V Patigam. 

60 Atop., XXV, 153-5. 

61 Patirntp-pottw, 45 and SHap., X XV III , 169. 
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known as Nalam-Killi Set-Cenni, the lawful 
claimant, who is said to be the brother-in-law 
of Sen-Kuttuvan. Sen-Kuttuvan went to his 
help, defeated his rivals at Nerivayil, and placed 
him securely on the throne.®- We also learn 
that this Cera undertook an expedition to North 
India for consigning the remains of his deceased 
mother to the holy waters of the Ganges,®® when 
he met Aryan princes in battle and defeated 
them. Later too, he led an expedition to the 
Gangetic region for fetching suitable stone from 
that hallowed ground for the effigy of Kannaki, 
the apotheosised wife or Pattini-Kadavul, 
which he intended to consecrate in a temple 
that he proposed to build. He had received a 
request from his friend the Satakami for 
assistance, and he took advantage of it. The 
story of this northern march is not found in 
Patirrup-pattu. It must have taken place some 
time after Paranar’s poem had been composed 
and possibly after Paranar’s death. It is, 
how’ever found in iSilappadkikaram; and I see 
no reason to reject it. I have shown elsewhere 
that there is no historical improbability in it;®^ 
and the learned writer on Ancient India in the 
Cambridge Shorter History of India states there 

62 Patiri'up-pattni. V Potiffam and Silap,, XXVIII, 
11, 116-19 also XXVtT. 11. 118 ff. 

63 SiUip., XXV, 160 ff. 

64 Vide my article ‘A Prohlem of Ancient South 
Indian ffiston/’ in III, J.I.fT. pp. 648 ff., also Chap. VII, 
S. 5 infra. 
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ia probably a substratum of fact in the account 
of Sen-Kuttuvan’s expedition to the north.''® 
Reading that epic and Paranar’s fifth decad 
of Patirrup-paltu, we can easily see that Sen-r 
Kuttuvan was pre-eminently a warrior, who 
always sought fresh conquests. Patirrup- 
pattu 50 tells us that he spent long nights in 
thinking out plans for successful campaigns. 
We learn from ^ilappadhikdram that for fifty 
out of the fifty-five yeai*s of his reign, he was 
engaged in gaining the laurels of war.®® He 
was the most powerful monarch of his day in 
the South, and his might was such that he 
could domineer over the Cola and the Pandya. 
This will be patent from the fact that the 
insignia that his royal decrees bore, consisted 
of the bow, the fish, and the tiger. ®^ 

In spite of his constant wars, his internal 
administration of the coimtry left nothing to 
be desired. He was a great patron of arts and 
letters,®® and he was so lavish that even the 
treasures he had brought from his naval 
victory ho bestowed on bards and singers 
without strict regard to merit; so indiscriminate 
was he in his bounty. Ho was probably partial 
to Kuttu or dancing and the drama which he 
patronised very liberally;®® and wo read in 

65 Shorter HKtmj, p. 174. 

66 XXVIII. 129-32. 

67 XXV, 171. 2; 87-90; XXVT, 168 fE. 

68 Patirrvp-pathi, 49. 

69 Thid., 42. 
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Silappadhikdram that on his rctuin from his 
eventful expedition to the North, a Sakkaiyan 
of Paravur, a town in North Travaucore, well 
versed in the art of Kilttn, enteitained him and 
the queen by reciting with appropriate action 
the story of Trpui*a-Samhara.’‘' He is said to 
have made a free gift of the revenue derived 
from Umbarkkadu to Paranar in appreciation 
of the fifth decad of Patirrup-pattu. He did 
much to develop trade and commerce; and at 
his ports, foreign merchantmen called and 
carried on brisk business. We read that large 
and beautiful ships of the Yavanas brought gold 
in great quantity to the port of Musiri and 
went back laden with pepper, and that Kuttuvan 
distributed as presents the rare products of the 
sea and the mountain.'^^ His was a rich country, 
w'ith a never failing supply of w^ater. The 
Periyar, the principal river of the Cera country, 
is described as full even in seasons of drought, 
and the people that it attracted for bath are 
stated to be ‘innumerable like the sands of the 
beach In luxuriance, the land was even as 
rich as the country ‘watered not only by the 
Kaveri but by the accumulated waters of 
Mukkudal”^ or the confluent waters of three 


70 SUap., XXVIII. n. 76-7. 

71 Agam, 149; and Puram, 343. 

72 Patirrup-pattu 43. 

73 Ibid., 48. 

74 Ibid., 50. 
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rivers. Toddy was freely consumed in large 
measure.’® Li hot weather, he used to camp 
in shady forests;’® and we find from Silap- 
padhikaram that it Avas when he was so camping 
on one occasion that he received news of 
Kannaki's death from hillmcn who had 
\vitncssed it. A detailed and informing account 
of Ceran Sen-Kuttuvan is supplied by Pandit 
M. Raghava Iyengar in his learned monograph 
on that monarch.” This great Cera King 
reigned for 55 years; and in his kingdom 
Hindus, Jains and Buddhists lived together in 
perfect amity. His consecration of a temple 
to Pattini-Bevi was an event of international 
significance; and among those who attended the 
function was King Gaja-Bahu of Ceylon. 
Probably this event contributed much to the 
spread of Bhagavati worship, now so common 
on tile Malabar coast. 

S. 7. Adii-kdtpdttuc-Ceralatan. 

Next in order to Sen-Kuttuvan, Patirrup- 
pattii deals with Adu-kotpattuc-Ceralatan, 
alleged to be another son of Imayavaramban 
Nedum-Ceralatan and brother of Narmudic- 
ceral. He is the hero of the sixth decad 
of Patirrup-pattu, the author of which is 
KSkkai-padiniyar Naccellaiyar. The prefix 

75 Patirrup-paUu, 43. Vide Pwam, 316 for a poem 
in praise of toddy. 

76 Ibid., 48. 

77 The book has run to a Third Edition. 
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A^u-kotpattu to his name Ceralatan is 
apparently explained by the statements in 
Patirru,p-pattu 56 and 57 that he used in 
the iiu^ o£ victory to dance with sword 
held high in the field of battle.’* The Patigam 
to this decad gives another explanation, namely 
that he recovered a herd of cattle, lifted 
probably as a prelude to war by a neighbouring 
hostile chieftain. We know that in early days 
cattle-lifting was a common method of inaugu- 
rating hostile operations in war.’” Or perhaps, 
^(3 here only means or victory, as it 

often does in Sangam literature. Naccellaiyar 
does not mention any particular battle that this 
Cera fought ; but her poem enables us to see that 
he must have been a great wan-ior, as he is 
described as Ljiu^&p^sniu and 

^pjDLD (2i5irisSso 

Trade and commerce on a large scale flourished 
in the coimtry. She mentions that valuable 
commodities brought into this Ceralatan’s port 
were stored in godowns.*’ There were so 
few needy people in his city of ancient 
fame situated on the sea shore, that the 
king used to send vehicles to other places 
to bring men that he might bestow gifts 

78 Cf. aiir^iu^p^ ^t-jirrsenp/srQui Qsir 

(Patirpip-paitu, 56, 11. 4, 8). 

79 Agam, 372. See also DiksHitar’s Stvd^s in Tamil 
ZAterature and History, pp. 229-30. 

80 Patirnip-pattu 51. 

81 Ibid; 55. ^dfs«<i>Qa)j>iianssjs<^srUiUiipir 
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on them.®- Music and dancing weie encouraged 
by him®^ and were richly rewarded. Many 
feudatory chiefs owed him allegiance.®* His 
kingdom extended beyond the port of Naravu,®® 
probably the Naoura of the Periplus or the 
Nitria of Pliny, which has been identified by 
Yule and others with Mangalore at the mouth 
of the river NetravatL This is the first mention 
we have of Naravu in connection with the 
Ceras; and we may not unreasonably hold tliat 
Adu-kotpattu Ceralatan captured this sea-coast 
town. Perhaps, it is to this event that Vel]i- 
vitiyar alludes when she writes in Agam 45 — 

She must have been proximate in date to Auvai 
who refers to her domestic history and, there- 
fore, proximate also to Rajasuyam-Vetta Peru- 
Nar-Killi and Ceram^ Makkodai, and must have 
lived after Karikala Cola, as she pathetically 
exclaims that her fate should not be similar to 
that of Adi-Manti, an alleged daughter of that 
Cola; and during this period, no Cera answers 
to the name or title Vanavaramban except 
A(Ju-k6tpattu Ceralatan. 

From Puram 65 and 66 and Agam 55 w’c 
gather that the Cola Karikal Valavan won a 
battle at Venni, and the name of his opponent 

82 Ibid., 55. 

83 Patirmp-pattu, 57, 58 and 60. 

84 IhiA, 58, IV Patigam. 

85 Ibid., 60. 
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in Oiat battle appeal’s as Ceram^ Peium- 
Ceralatau in the colophon j and in a foot-note we 
are told that another reading of the name is 
Perum-Tolatan. In Again 55 he is called only 
Ceralatan. The identihcatiou of the Cola and 
the Cera mentioned in these poems has caused 
me much anxious thought; and though I once 
held otherwise, 1 now hold that the probabilities 
are that Kai'ikalan is the well-known Cola 
emperor, the son of Urm a-pahrer Ilam-Set- 
Cenni and the hero of Fornnar-arrii-pcbdai and 
Pattinap-pdlai, and the Cera, Perum-Ceralatan 
is Adu-kotpattu Ceralatan. There is no doubt 
that the great Karikala did win a famous battle 
at Venni, in which the Cera, the Pandya and 
the Velir chieftains were defeated.®® Agam 246 
is by Paranar, who has also sung of Uruva- 
pahrer Ilam-Set-Cenni®^ and Sen-Kuttuvan,®® 
and the former was the father and the latter a 
contemporary and relation of Karikala. I see 
no compelling necessity to postulate two Kari- 
kalas, each of whom won a battle at Venni 
against a Cera. The Ceralatan that fell at the 
battle of Ve^ni, where the great Karikala won 
a signal victory, must have been proximate in 
date to Kuttuvan; and Adu-kotpattu Ceralatan 
alone satisfies the test If we be guided by 
Kalingattuparani, Karikala ’s victory at Vewi 
must have been one of his late achievements ; for 


86 Pormar, 11 . 143 - 48 ; Agam 246 . 

87 Puram 4 . 

88 Patirmp-pattuY ) Pyiram 
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it was after his return from his northern expedi- 
tion that he engaged the Cera and the P^dya 
in battle and defeated them.®® Probably these 
two kings and the neighbouring chiefs took 
advantage of Karikula’s absence from his 
territory in northern India, and attempted to 
portion out his kingdom among themselves; and 
hence the great battle of Venni that Karikala 
fought against the confederate kings and chiefs. 
I am inclined to hold, therefore, that Adu- 
kotpattu Ceraliitan met with his death at the 
battle of Venni. Perhaps Pafirrup-pattu 58, 
11. 10-12 will afford some explanation for the 
alternative name Perum-Tolatan. 

The battle of Venni is of special interest, 
as Puram 65 and 66 mention a peculiar practice 
among famous warriors in those early days. 
We are told that the Cera king while facing his 
foe in battle was pierced by a shaft which ran 
through his body, wounding also his back; and 
as a wound on the back was regarded as a blot 
on heroism, the Cera sat facing north and 
courted death' by starvation. Starvation unto 
death as a penance has always been regarded in 
India, especially in ancient times, as an act of 
supreme fortitude and merit; and by this act 
the Cera wiped out the humiliation that the 
wound on the back implied. Agam 55 shows 
that the act evoked the sympathy and admira- 
tion of several people who also gave up their 


89 Kdinga. 183. 
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life along with him; and brilliant as his victory 
was, Karikala seems to have felt that the 
heroism of the vanquished Gera’s self- 
immolation surpassed his own as the victor of 
the day, and he had to be consoled with the 
assurance that the Gera king was not greater 
than he in glory.®® 

Naccellaiyar was richly rewarded with gold 
for jewels by Adu-kotpattu Geralatan, and he 
further took her to himself. He is stated to 
have reigned for thirty-eight years. 


90 Fufom 66. 



CHAPTER II. 


S. 1. Karwour-Eriya Ko-penm~ceral 
Irumporai. 

At this stage a digression into Pura-nanuru 
appears necessary. The Cera Kings we have 
considered so far are, according to Patirrup- 
patHi, descendants of Ceraman Perum-Corru 
XJdiyan Ceralatan. The remaining Cera kings 
sung about in that work belong to another line 
of which the ancestor it is impossible to 
determine from that work. Before, however, 
taking up the consideration of the kings of that 
line celebrated in Pa^irrup-paitu, it is at this 
stage necessary, it seems to me, to speak of a 
Cera ruler who is not mentioned in Patirrup- 
pattu. It will have been seen from the 
foregoing account that there was a vigorous 
expansion of the Cera kingdom under the early 
Ceras. The work of conquest of the neighbour- 
ing territories and their annexation to the Cera 
kingdom which began with TTdiyan Ceralatan, 
the first Cera king known to Tamil literature, 
was steadily continued in the reigns of his two 
sons Imayavaramban and Pal-yanai Sclkelu- 
Kuttuvan. The last of these kings completed 
the conquest of Puli-Nadu or Konkanam, the 
territory of the Nannans, who as ancient Tamil 
literature shows, were war-like chiefs whd 
rarely missed an opportunity to harass their 
neighbours. He had also annexed the land of 
the Kongar which in those early times was tlie 
5 
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theatre of endless warfare among the three 
Tamil kings. Hound about that region were 
numerous war-like tribes. In the circumstances, 
the Cera, after the conquest and annexation of 
these northern regions, would as a measure of 
political wisdom and necessity, have thought of 
strengthening his position by establishing a 
vieeroyalty in the north; and I suggest that 
Pal-yanai Selkelu-Kuttuvan, conqiieror of 
Puli-Naclu and Kongu-Nadu appointed the first 
viceroy investing him with palatine powers, and 
sent him to the newly acquired northern 
province. 

This consideration induces me to bring 
in here as contempoi*ary of Pal-yanai Selkelu- 
Kuttuvan, a Cera kmg who, so far as 
the materials now available go, appears to stand 
unrelated to any other Cera known to literature. 
He is Ceraman Kamvur-eriya Olval-Kopeioun- 
Ceral Irumporai. This name occurs in the 
colophon to one single poem aloue^ which is 
by a poet, Nariveruttalaiyar, who does not 
appear to have sung about any other king or 
chieftain. It is not possible, therefore, to state 
from literature alone where exactly this Cera 
king should be placed. We shall find presently 
that there was a line of Ceras who bore the name 
of Inimporai; and in my view, the Ceral 
Irumporais who figure in Tamil literature, 
represented, perhaps a junior branch of the 


1 Puram 5. 
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Oera dynasty and were in the ijosition of Cera 
viceroys with palatine powci-s stationed in the 
North Cera counti'y with head-quarters at 
To^(Ji, after the Cera Kingdom had extended 
northward . Olvaj - Ko - Perum - Ceral Irum- 
porai may be regarded as the first of these 
viceroys of the north, as he is said in the 
colophon to have {jom to reign at Karuvur.^^ I 
take this Karuvur to be different from Vanei, 
which according to me is Tiinvancikalam; and 
I tentatively hold that Olval-Ko-Penim-Ceral 
Irumporai, as the first king of the branch, may 
be placed before Ceramaii iVntuvan Ceral 
Irumporai, mentioned in Patigam of Patirrup- 
pattu VII. We have no information about 
Olval Ko-Perum Ceral Ii-umporai except what 
is contained in Pitram 5. He was apparently 
a great warrior, as the epithet Olval (bright 
sword) implies. It is easy to gather from 
Puram 5 that his lust for war and carnage was 
almost insatiable; and the poet gives him a 
timely admonition to tuni to the prime duty of 
protection of his subjects. The poem may be 
rendered as follows: — 

Lord of the forest region where, like herds 
Of cattle, roam, among the huge black rocks 
Resembling buffaloes, wild elephants! 

Permit me — ^thou art great! — submit a word. 
Detach thyself from those devoid of love 
And mercy; they indeed, are marked for hell! 

Be thou like parents who their children tend! 
Protect thy land and people; ’tis worth-while! 


la Puram 5. 
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S. 2. Antuvan Ceral. 

We may now pui’sue the study of the other 
decads of Patirrup-pattu. The Patigam to the 
seventh decad of Patirrup-pattu tells us that the 
hero of that decad was the son of Antuvan. Ilis 
full name is Ceraman Antuvan Ceral Iruni- 
porai.' There is a complete lack of materials 
about the activities of this Cera. We can, 
however, say from the occurrence of Irumporai 
in his name that he belonged to the northern 
line that began with Karuvur-eriya Perum- 
Cerai Irumporai. J hold that Antuvan Ceral 
was, perhaps, the sou and successor of Karuviir- 
eriya Perum-Ceral. The only incident connected 
with him of which we can be reasonably certain, 
is gathered from the colophon to Puram 13, 
sung by Uraiyur Enicceri Muda-Mosiyar. We 
read that, by misadventure, the Cola, Mudittalai 
Ko-Peinnarkilli, entered the precincts of 
Karuvur, which then belonged to the Cera, on 
a rutted elephant; and the poet in this poem 
tries to dissuade Antuvan Ceral from falling 
into the mistake of regarding the entry as an 
act of hostility on the part of the Cola King. 
This was a period when in the land of the 
Colas, rival chiefs or clans, the Cennis and the 
Killis, wore striving to extend their territory 
with a view to gain supremacy over the whole 
Cola Kingdom. Sometimes as a diversion 
from their internal feuds and fights, a Cenni 
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now or a Kill! at another time led a raid into the 
neighbouiing Cera Kingdom; and Antuvan 
CSral had, therefore, good reason for his 
mistake, if mistake it really was. 

However, another predatory invasion of tlie 
Cera territory seems to have been led by 
Neytalankanal liam-Set-Cenni, probably a 
contemporary in the Cenni line of Mudittalai 
Perunar-Killi. We cannot affir m whether this 
Cenni was the same as Uruvapahrer Ilam-Set- 
Cenni or was different from him; probably they 
were the same. The invading Cenni succeeded 
in captui'tng Pamalui*, which belonged to the 
Cera and this act of war naturally led to 
retaliation by the Cera who advanced into the 
territory of the Cola. The Cera and the Cola 
met in battle at For,* a place in the Cola 
territory in the basin of the Kaveri;® and both 
the royal combatants met with their death m 
that battle.® These two kings are said in the 
colophon to have been Ceraman Kudakko 
Nedum-Ceralatan and Colau Velpahradakkai 
Peru-Virar-Killi, who had an alicLS Perunar- 
Kijli. Possibly Velpahradakkai Perunar-Killi 
and Mudittalai Perunar-Killi are the same; and 
the C5ra may be taken to be Antuvan Ceral, who 
was undoubtedly a contemporary of that Cola. 
I n this v iew, we may hold that Antuvan Ceral 

3 Puram 203. 

4 nid., 62; 63. 

5 Agam 186; 326. 

6 PufWn 62; 63. 
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also went by the name of Nedum-Ceralatan at 
least in the latter part of his reign. We do 
not know how long his leign lasted. 

S. 3. Selvak-kadunkd’Valiyutan. 

The next king we read of is his son, Selvak- 
Kadunko-valiyatan, the hero of the seventh 
decad of Fatirrup-paltii, which was sung by 
Kapilar, one of the greatest of the Sangam 
poets. It is recorded that this king won a 
victoiy over the combined armies of the Cola 
and the Pandya;^ and he was in such plentitude 
of power, that soon he had no enemy anywhere.® 
His country w’as very proq)erous ; and there was 
pearl fishery in his sea ports.’’ Kapilar went 
to his court after the demise of Pari, whose 
name has come to be a by-word in Tamil litera- 
ture to denote a most mimificent patron of 
literature and art. What Maecenas was to Virgil 
and Horace, that Pari was to Kapilar, who was 
his staunch and faithful friend and admirer. 
Kapilar says this Cera King rivalled Pari in 
munificence;^'’ and his bountifulness, says 
Paranar, became a by-word.^^ The poet exult- 
antly exclaims: “There are many kings; but 
what benefit do we derive from them ? If bards 
appear even on the outskirts of your capital 

7 Patirrup-patlu 63; also 85. 

8 Ibid., 69. 

9 Ibid., 67. 

10 Ibid., 61. 

11 Agam 142. 
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city, it is your command they should be liberally 
rewarded, and they should not be put to the 
trouble of even seeing you. You shower 
ambrosia even more profusely than the clouds 
pour down rain.*^ Whatever may happen, 
your word remains unshakeable. Foes who 
have won renown in battle with others, gladly 
bow to you, regarding it as a privilege ; and your 
benign lo^•e and generosity to them are 
unlimited.”^® Pie held Brahmanas in great 
respect.i^ The Putigam tells us that at the 
close of a Yaga he dedicated, as a gift, Okantur, 
a village, to Visnu, the deity he worshipped. He 
rewarded Kapilar beyond the dreams of 
avarice. We are told that the poet was given 
100,000 gold pieces or coins, and all the land 
that one could see from the top of a hill. 
Apparently this gift of land is not a m\^h ; for 
we find Perum-Kii?rrur-Kilar, another fiangam 
poet, exlaims^** isiveSsari 

which means, ‘more numerous than the villages 
that the renowned poet Kapilar obtained’. 

Selva-Kadnn Ko was almost an idol of the 
poets. Besides the VII deead of Pnf irnip-pattii, 
Kapilar has also sung tw'o lyrics in Pura-mnuni 
about this Cera.’* In Puram 8 the king is 
extolled as transcending the sun and the moon 

12 Patirnp-pattu 64. 

13 Fbid.ie^. 

14 Ihid., 63, 1.1. 

14a Patirrup-patiu 85. 

15 Puram 8; 14. 
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in glory; and thus inferentially we are told that 
he is greater than the Cola and the Pandya, who 
are regarded as descended from the Sun and the 
Moon respectively, and that they owned his 
supremacy. I g^ve below a translation of the 
poem : — 

The Cfiralatan of victorious arms, 

Though small his kingdom, yet in prowess stands 
Without a rival ’mong the ruling kings 
Who his supremacy dare not contest! 

In his munificence he stands alone! 

Canst thou, 0 Sun! with that great king compare? 
E’en though thou hast the wide expanse of heaven, 
Thou shinest but by day! Thou tumest back 
And dost conceal thyself before the moon ! 

Canst thou, 0 Moon! whose light streams down at 

night ? 

Thou art too fitful ! Thou dost often change 
And close behind the mountain safety seek! 

Ptiram 14 is also interesting, as throwing 
light on the might, greatness and geniality of 
this Cera. The king seems to have made a 
playful remark about the softness of the poet’s 
hand; and then the poet sang the following 
praise of the monarch : — 

Thy hands, O King! that to thy knees extend, 
Control with well-shaped iron goad in time 
Thy ficroc-cyed elephant that breaJes with ease 
Fortified gates, with tough wood bolted fast. 

And rein thy rushing charger that can clear 
Deep trenches filled with water. Seated high 
In thy war-chariot, from thy quiver slung 
O ’er thy broad back, thou dost with forceful shrill 
Bain darts on foes and so thy hands are scaled, 
Which on the poets presents rich bestow! 
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Like Muruga thou shlnest, gracious king I 
Th7 chest, as tough and broad as earth itself, 
Though threatening to thy foes, fills womankind 
With pain of love insatiate. Thy hands 
With constant kingly acta are firm and strong, 
While we, thy bards, who thriving on thy gifts 
Employ our hands in doing nothing else 
Than eating meat well seasoned in sweet smoke. 

Or rice with eondiments and curry mixed, 

Have liands that are effiminate and soft! 

Paranar too has sung about the unparalleled 
liberality of this Cera in Agam 142, in language 
that reminds us of Mamulanar’s praise of 
Udiyan Coral’s bounty in Agam 65. He writes: 
‘ Rejoice, 0 heart! like the suppliants who 
return from the court of Kaclunko, laden with 
largesse’. The king is there called Mantaran 
Poraiyan Kadiinko: and perhaps it is to the 
same king that reference is made in Agam 62 
as Poraiyan, in Agam 303 as Pasum-put- 
Poraiyan and in Knruntogai 89 as Perumput- 
Poraiyan. ^elvak-Kadundo-valiyatan reigned 
for twenty-five years and died at Cikkarp- 
palli.^* "We learn from Patirrttp-pattu 67 that 
his territory included Kodumanam, probably 
the modern Kolumam near Coimbatore. 

S. 4. Perum-Ceral Trumporni. 

He was succeeded by his son, Pomm-Ceral 
Inimporai, a great warrior in w’hoso praise 
Ari^il Kilar has simg the eighth deoad of 
Pati rrvp-p atfu. He defeated Kaluval, the 

16 Puram 387. 
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Idayar chief/^ and won a great victory at 
Takadur in Kollikkurram against Atiyaman 
Elini and two great kings. 

It is said that his conquest of Takadur has been 
celebrated in an old Tamil work Takadur 
Yattirai, now missing. His fame as a hero 
spread so rapidly that soon piinces and chiefs 
and others bowed to him in submission;^® and 
he spared the lives of his foes when tkey sub^ 
mitted to him and paid him tribute, ‘even as 
spirits spare their victims when sacrifice 
is offered to them.’®* His sway and power 
extended so far that he was not only the lord 
of Kolli and ‘the protecting armour’ of the 
people of Puli-Nadu, but he was even regarded 
as the lord of Pugar. — 

His ministers were men of wisdom who made 
the good of the people their chief concern.’® 
Both inland and sea-borne trade flourished in 
the land.^“ The king performed Yagas in 
accordance with the rules laid down,®’ and the 

17 Patirrup-pattu, 71. 

17a Ibid., 78, VIIl Patigam and Puram, 230. 

18 Ibid., 75. 

18a Ibid., 71. 

18b Ibid., 73. 

19 Ibid., 72. 

20 Ibid., 76. 

21 Ibid., 74. 
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whole country was rich and prosperous.^* He 
was a great patron of learning; and the respect 
and regard with which he treated bards that 
sought hiro are exemplified by a supremely 
lovable act of high-souled magnanimity recorded 
in Furam 50 by Mosu Kiranar. The poet’s 
art yielded him in those days high praise 
and rich gifts, and made him a welcome guest in 
eveiy court. Mosu Kiranar, when he arrived at 
the court of this great Cera King, found the 
latter had gone out for a hunt; and the bard, 
who was tired, fell asleep by mistake on the 
couch intended for the king’s drum. The king 
discovered the poet sleeping; and with a great- 
ness and nobility of heart that was beyond all 
praise, he not only did not disturb him but kept 
fanning him till he awoke refreshed! King and 
hero as he was, Perum-Ceral found light and 
life in the immortal song of the poet, whom he 
held in the greatest esteem. The colophon says 
that as reward he offered to Arisil Kilar, the 
author of the eighth decad of Patirrup-patUi, 
even his very throne, and everything of value 
in the palace, which the poet, wisely declined to 
accept; and the king thereupon made Ari4il 
Kilar his minister. This Wng reigned for 
seventeen years. It is interesting to note that 
this king is addressed as Kddai Mfirha*^ which 
means: he who holds Laksmi in his breast. It 


22 Paiirr^-pattu, Tl. 

23 Ibid.i 79 . 
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must be after him that a subsequent Cera came 
to bear that name. 

S. 5. Ila/n^Cercd Irumporai. 

He was succeeded by his son llam-Ceial 
Irumporai, the hero of the ninth decad of 
Fatirrup’paltu of which the author is Perum- 
Kiunui’ Kilar. This poet had met with bitter 
disappointment once when he sought this Cera’s 
bounty.*^ 1 give Furam 2i0. — 

Forgetting tby high duty to protect 
Mankind, thou seest with eyes devoid of love 
And helpful charity tby suppliants. 

If other kings un^mpathetic prove 

Like thee, it would be best if men like me 

Were never bora! My pure and blameless wife 

Devoted unto me, if there be left 

Breath in her body, will he thinking still 

Of me. Afi'aid am 1 if even now 

Unjust and coward Death hath snatched her off! 

I hasten home this instant her to save. 

She hath, unable her distress to bear, 

Been wishing oft in dire despair for death ! 

Live long, O King! Behold! Weighed down in heart, 
I hence depart and carry back with me 
My indigence, as helpless as the forts 
Of foes that cannot stand ’gainst thy attack ! 

Later, the king and the poet understood 
each other, and the poet says: “I had thought 
that Ilam-Ceral was a fierce prince, as all had 
been lauding his great prowess in war. I now 
see I was mistaken. Having known him per- 
sonally, I see he is as sweet as the waters of 


24 Puram 210, 211. 
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Vani river.”““ Parenthetically, it may be 
observed that Vani (Skt. Vahini) is a river 
running north of Coimbatore, and is different 
from Bhavani, and also from i\ni-Vani which 
is another name for the Periyar. He sustained 
the glory and mmiiticence of his illustrious 
ancestors like yelvak-Kaclunko and the victors 
of Vagai-parantalai and Viyalui’.*® His land 
abounded in sandal wood, agil {Dysoxylum 
malabariam) and sugar-cane.^^ He was the 
lord of Tondi, Kongar-Nadu, Kuttuvar-Nadu 
and Puli-Kadu.^^ He defeated Perum Cola, 
Ilam Palaiyan ilaran and Vicci, and destroyed 
the ‘five forts’.^® He was a brave, good, just 
and impartial ruler; and the poet pronounces in 
exultation the following benediction: “As the 
result of thy just and impartial rule, may the 
clouds never fail to yield bounteous rain! May 
there be rich pasturage for cattle; may the 
joyous birds thrive in groves; may fruits and 
edible roots be plenteous; may grain grow in 
abimdance; may the whole land offer thee 
reverent praise! ifay good and virtuous men 
fill the land ! Swerve not from thy kingh- duty ! 
May thy arms be victorious ; and may thou and 
thy consort be blessed with long life, health 


25 Patirmp-pattii 86. 

26 Hid., 88. 90. 

27 Ibid., 87. 

28 Ibid., 88, 90. 

29 Ibid., IX Pafigam. 
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and happiness.” There can be no doubt that 
peace and plenty reigned over the land of this 
bountiful king. It is no wonder that Perum- 
Kunrur Kilar asks bis brother bards to proceed 
to the court of this monarch, where they would 
have liberal largesse bestowed on them.®^ 
Perum-Kunrur Kilar” was most munificently 
rewarded with land, money and jewels for his 
poem by Ilam-Ceral Irumporai, who seems to 
have delighted in rewarding secretly.” He 
reigned, accordii^ to the colophon, for sixteen 
years. 


30 Patirptp-patUi, 89. 

31 Ibid,, 87. 

32 Penim-Kunnu’ Kil&r is said to have sung 
Puram 266 in honour of Uruvapahrer Ilam-Set-Cenni 
(Colophon to Puram 266) ; but it seems to me the name 
of the C6la is wrongly gi^*en there, and it should be 
Nalam-Killi alias §et-Cenni, who is also referred to as 
Ter Van Kilji. 

33 Colophon of Patigam IX, Pctttirrvp-pedtu. 
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Examination of Results. 

This finishes the list of Ceras sung about 
in Patirriip-pattu. Of the Ceras we have so- 
far considered, we can assert with confidence 
that Olval Penim-Ceral Irumporai, Antuvan- 
Ceral Irumporai, Selva - kadunko - valiyatan, 
Perum-Ceral Irumporai of Takadur fame and 
Ilam-Ceral Irumporai ruled over the northern 
palatinate with Ton^ as their capital; and we 
may similarly assert that Vanavaramban 
Udiyan Ceralatan, Imayavaramban Nedum- 
Ceralatan, Palyanai Selkelu-Kuttuvan, Kalan- 
kaikanni-Narmudic-Ceral and Sen-Kuttuvan 
ruled at Vanci in the south. There can 
be no doubt that both branches were of the 
same family. Ilam-Ceral Irumporai, the last 
of the Irumporais celebrated in song in 
Patirrup-pattu is described as descendant of 
Imayavaramban and Narmudic-Ceral as well as 
of Perum-Ceral Irumporai.^ How the necessity 
for two lines of Ceras may have risen I have 
already tried to explain ; and it may be 
remembered that Palyanai fielkelu-Kuttuvan 
is also stated to have divided his kingdom 
among his kin. To which group should Adu- 
kStpattu-Ceralatan be assigned? After anxious 
^nsideration, I have come to the conclusion that 

1 Patirnip-patPu, 88. 
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he should be regarded as a ruler of the northern 
palatinate which had its capital at Tondi. 

Let us try to examine the results we have 
obtained. We saw Imayavaramban reigned for 
fifty-eiglit years. He had a brother, Palyanai 
Selkelu-Kuttuvan, who succeeded him and 
reigned for twenty-five years. Imaxavai’amban 
is said to hare had three sons, all of whom are 
said to have been reigning Ceras. Of these 
three, Narmudiceeral reigned for twenty-five 
years; and on his death he was succeeded by 
Sen-Kuttuvan who reigned for fifty-five years. 
Supposing Adu-kotpattu-Ceralatan was a son 
of Imayavaramban and ruled in Vanci, he must 
have succeeded fton-Kuttuvan ; and even on the 
supposition that Adu-kotpattu-Cevalatan was 
but a babe in arms when Imayavaramban died— 
and that is obviously all but impossible — ^he 
must have been at least one hundred and five 
years old when he became king, and thereaft§r 
reigned for thii-ty-eight years. This is palpably 
absurd. We may be told that, perhaps, the 
high eminence that Imayavaramban and Sen- 
Kuttuvan occupied as conquering heroes, who 
made the military prowess of their armies felt 
even in North India, induced the ascription of 
an exaggerated period to the reign of each of 
these two kings ; but this hypothesis alone 
would not help us to solve the difficulty ; 
for even if we allowed tlie conventional period 
of twenty-five years to each king tKat preceded 
Adu-kotpattu-Ceralatan, he must Have waited 
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seventy-five years after his father’s deatli to 
ascend the throne of the Cera kingdom. If, 
however, we could possibly liold that one of the 
alleged three sons of Imayavaramban ruled at 
Tondi, instead of regarding all the three of 
them as having ruled at Vanci, the difficulty 
would be almost entirely obviated. 

I may here glance at a suggestion that the 
learned author of Ceran Sen^KuUuvan has 
made. He is inclined to hold that there 
were not only two lines of Ceras ruling 
simultaneously in Vanci and Tondi, but there 
was also a third line co-existing with them that 
ruled in Mantail He accordingly thinks that 
while Sen-Kuttuvan was reigning in Vanci, 
Narmudicceral w'as reigning in Mantai, and the 
Ifumporais in Tondi. There is no warrant for 
this suggested disintegration of the Cera 
kingdom into several small Cera principalities. 
This was the time when the Cera kingdom was 
growing into power, and stood in need of 
consolidation ; and there was particularly a 
strong line of kings who were capable of 
keeping the Cera kingdom intact, not to speak 
of further extending it. When for the elucida- 
tion of a difficulty, a hypothesis has perforce 
to be postulated, the hypothesis should be as 
simple and free from complication as possible. 
We know as a fact of history that there were 
two lines of Ceras, one ruling in Vanci and the 
other at Tondi. If we can find authority for 
holding that one of Imayavaramban ’s sons 
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ruled at Ton^ and not at Vanci, the compli- 
cation will be easily resolved. 

Patirrup’pattu affords some material that 
would help us in this direction. The Patigam 
of sixth Patirrup‘pattu says that the lifted 
cattle which Adu-kotpattu-Ceralatan recovered 
from Dandaraniyam, a place in Arya-Nadu, was 
removed by him to Tondi and he there distri- 
buted cows among Brahmans, to whom a village 
in Kuda-Nadu was also given. From this we 
may assume that Adu-kotpattu-Oeralatan was 
ruling in Tondi. This assumption receives 
support from the fact that he is associated with 
Naravu or Mangalore.® I have before postulated 
that Olval-Perumceral Irumporai of Karuvur 
fame was sent by Palyanai Selkelu-Kuttuvan 
as the first viceroy of the northern palatinate 
and that he was succeeded probably by Antuvan- 
Ceral as ruler at Tondi. Of these two Geras, 
little is known definitely. We do not know how 
long they reigned. In dealing with Antuvan- 
Ceral Irumporai, I have suggested that his 
reign witnessed an invasion by a Cola who 
succeeded in capturing Pamalur, and that 
Antuvan-Ceral died in the battle of Por, which 
was fought against the Cola. In the circum- 
stances, a strong man was needed in the 
northern province to succeed Antuvan-Ceral, 
and I suggest that sncH a man was found in 
Adu-kotpattu-Ceralatan. Even if he he held to 


2 Pafimtp-paffii 60. 
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be the brother of Narmu^c-Ceral, I suggest that 
he was sent by his elder brother, the reigning 
king of the Cera kingdom, to rule over the 
Tondi province, as perhaps, Selvak-kadunko- 
Valiyatan was too young to succeed his father 
Antuvan-Ceral as roller in the critical and 
troublous times that then existed. 

This is not a preposterous suggestion. But, 
was Adu-kotpattuc-Ceralatan, really the brother 
of Narmudic-Ceral ? Are CeralMan, the father 
of Is^armudic-Ceral and Kudakko-Nedum-Cera- 
iatan, the father of Adu-kotpattuc-Ceralatan, 
identical ? I venture to hold that they are 
different, and that while Ceralatan, the father 
of Narmudic-Ceral according to the patigam of 
IV Patlrrup-pattu, belonged to the Vanei line, 
Kudakko-Nedum-Ceralatan mentioned in pati- 
gam of VI Patirriip-pattu as the father of 
Adu-kotpattu belonged to the Tondi branch. In 
dealing with the battle of For, I made the 
suggestion that the Cera King, Kudakko- 
Nedum-Ceralatan who died in that battle was 
Antuvan-Ceral Irumporai; and if that identifi- 
cation be accepted, it makes it easy to hold 
that Adu-kotpattu Ceralatan ’s father was other- 
wise known as Antuvan-Ceral, that Adu- 
kfitpSttii and Selva-Kadunkd were consanguined 
brothers of whom the foi-mer was the elder, and 
he naturally succeeded Antuvan-Ceral as the 
ruler of the northern Palatinate. On this 
hypothesis which does not seem to be violent, 
the following table of contemporaneous kings 
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in the two branches may be constructed tenta- 
tively. 


CSraa of Vafici. 

CSras of To 9 ^. 

1. Perum-Ssrni Udiyan- 
Ceral&tsn. 


2. ImayaTaramban 
Nedum-CSralitan. 


3. Palyanai Selkelu 
Kuttnvan. 

KaruvUr Briya Penun 
C€ral Irumpoiai. 

4. Kal^ikaik'kanni 
Narmudic-C6ral. 

Antuvan CSral ; .&da-kdt- 
pat^-CSral&tiUi. 

5. Sen-Kuttuvan. 

Selvak-kadunko-valiyStan j 
PerumcSral Irumpopai. 




I^am-Cfiral Irumpoyai. 









CHAPTER IV. 


S. 1. KuUiivan Kodai alias Mdk-kodai. 

For the remaining Ceras of whom we read 
in Sangam literatui-e, we have to depend 
mai nly on the colophons appended to Fura- 
natiuru lyrics; and oui* results can only be 
tentative. And first as regards the main line, 
we see from the fifth decad of Patirrup-pattu 
that Sen-Kuttuvan had a son Kuttuvan-Ceral, 
who was delivered by the former to Paraj^r. 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar makes a happy 
suggestion that this probably means that the 
king entrusted his son for training and literary 
culture to the great poet. Accepting this 
suggestion, we may conclude that on the death 
of Sen-Kuttuvan, Kuttuvan-Ceral probably 
succeeded him. We find among the Ceramans 
a king bearing the name Kuttuvan-Kodai ; and 
I have little doubt that he is the same as 
Kuttuvan-Ceral. Kuttuvan-Kodai is eulogised 
in Puram 51 by a poet called Konattu Ericcalur 
Maclalan Maturaikkumaranar. This poet has 
also sung of Ilavantip-pallit-tunciya Nalam- 
KilJi Set-Cenni,^ the Cola whom in the war of 
succession that followed the death of Karikala, 
we saw Sen-Kuttuvan helped to ascend the 
throne. This renders it probable that Kuttuvan- 
KOdai was the next king in the main line after 


1 Puram, 61. 
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Sen-Kuttuvan. If Adu-kotpattuc-Ceralatan had 
reigned at Vanci, preceding Kuttuvan-Kodai, 
Maturaik-kumaran^- must have waited at least 
40 years after he had sung Puram 61 to sing 
Puram 54; and this circumstance lends addi- 
tional strength to my suggestion that A^u- 
kotpattuc-Ceialatan bdonged to the To?4i 
Possibly Kodai’s reign was not eventful and 
hardly counted in the way of wars and conquests. 
However it be, it is clear from Puram 54 that 
poets had easy access to his presence and that 
they were lavishly rewarded. This is not to be 
wondered at in a pupil of the great Paranar. 
It is my belief that Kuttuvan-Ceral alias 
Kodai is identical with Kottambalattut-tuncia 
Mak-Kodai, a royal poet, who like Hrothgar in 
Beowulf, ‘the harp’s sweet note awoke, and a 
song entoned both sooth and sad.’ We have 
already refeiTed to his poem, Agam 168, when 
dealing with Perum-^oiru Udiyan-Ceralatan. 
I give below an English adaptation of a pathetic 
lyric,* he has sung on the demise of his queen. 

“What charm hath life henee-forth for me ? ” 

The king in his bereavement cried. 

“My queen, bow good and sweet was she! 

The innocent of soul hath died. 

My swelling sorrow knows no bound. 

Alas! like to the common dead 

I bore her to the burning gwund 
Where nought but spiny cactus spread. 

A heap of fuel there arrayed. 

Stood smould’ring her remains to claim: 


2 Puram, 245. 
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With cruel hands my queen I laid 
Upon her couch of rising flame. 

My queen hath left me. Like the sea 
Though deep and sur^ng is my grief, 

It has no strength, alas! to me 
Prom hated life to bring relief. 

Would that grim death had come to me I 
The fairest queen on earth is dead! 

The mainstay of my life was she! 

And I survive when she hath fled! ” 

S. 2. Ilam-Kuttuvan. 

Agandnfmi mentions as the author of 
Agam 153 one Ceraman Bam-Kuttuvan. This 
Ilam-Kuttuvan or Kuttuvan the younger is, 
perhaps, the son of Kuttuvan-Ceral, the son of 
Sen-Kuttuvan. Kuttuvan is the name of the 
king ; and the descriptive word Ilam is 
prefixed to it to distinguish him from, perhaps, 
Sen-Kuttuvan, the great Kuttuvam Except 
that he was a Ceraman or reigning Cera, 
nothing further is known about him. THe 
following is an English translation of 153 

attributed to this Ceraman — 

My heart with grief and pain intense is filled! 

E’en when with sweet-voiced playmates she 

pursued 

The shining ball, tired out she used to feel! 

And now, cajoled by one hard-hearted, she 

Hath sudden yeilded to his warm embrace, 

And with him left at night, deserting us! 
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How can her tender feet traverse the dry 
And trackless desert, where from bamboos tall, 
That in the wind against each other rub, 

Burst leaping flames, and to the mountain slope 
Convey her, where tall Kongu trees, which reach 
The star-bespangled sky, shook by the wind, 

Shed flowers honey-filled, like flambeaux flung. 
Which arc too hot to hold, by hands away! 

S. 3. Palaipddiya-Perum-Kadumkd. 

Perhaps next in order in the main line 
came Palaipadiya-Perum-Kadumko. As it 
is, Palaipadiya-Pemm-Kadumko stands un- 
related to anyone. We can see from his 
PdlaiJiJicdi that he was a friend of the 
Pandya, and the Pandya Kingdom was well- 
known to him®*; and we see from Puram 11, 
perhaps the only poem sung about him, that he 
was the ruler of Vanci, and was a liberal patron 
of bards and minstrels. I give here an English 
rendering of the poem, the author of which is a 
lady named Pey-makal Ba-Veyini. 

The valiant king renowned in song, who rules 
O’er far-famed Vanci, rising to the skies, 

Where bashful maids with rounded arms that shine 
With glistening hair and decked with jewels bright, 
To images of sand make offerings 
Of flowers gathered from o’erhanging boughs. 
Before they plunge into the waters cool 
Of Porunai, he through the fortress broke 
Of valorous foes and made them turn and flee! 


2a PSlai, 34; 29 and 30. 
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With jewels rare of burnished gold immense 
Did he reward her who his prowess sang! 

And on him, who her song accompanied 
Bestowed he lotus flow’rs of flaming gold 
With threads of shining olver closely strung. 

In the scheme of succession that has been so far 
constructed from mateiial supplied by ancient 
Tamil literature, there appears to be no 
room for introducing another reigning prince 
between Udiyan Ceralatan and Ilam-Kuttuvan. 
Palaipadiya-Perum-Kadumko is not an imagi- 
nary figure ; but he was undoubtedly one of the 
ancient Cera Kings who reigned in Vanci- 
on-the-Porunai . I had once suggested that 
he was anterior in date to Sen-Kuttuvan ; 
but on further consideration, I have come 
to entertain the belief that he was posterior 
to Sen-Kuttuvan . He must be somewhat 
anterior to Nallantuvanar, the redactor of 
Kalit-tokai. Nallantuvanar has been sung 
about by Marudan Ila-Nakanar,® who was a 
contemporary of the Pundya, Pavantikaip- 
pallit-tunciya Nanmaran'* of whom another 
contemporary was Nakkirar;® and Nakkirar, as 
we shall see presently, has sung of a succeeding 
generation of Kings. I, therefore, propose 
to place Palaipadiya-Perum-Kadumko after 
Ilam-Kuttuvan. It is obvious that Palni- 
pa^iya Cera cannot be placed later, as it was at 
the instance of the Pandya King Ugrap-peni- 
valuti, that Kalit-ioka i was redacted. 

3 Agam, 59. 

4 Puram, 55. 

5 Thid., 56. 
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About the kingly exploits of Palaipadiya 
Perum-Kadumko, we have no record; but 
as I have shown elsewhere he has left an 
imperishable name as a Tamil poet His 
poems, all of which relate to PdlaUtinai in 
Agap-pond, reveal the highest spirit of 
chivalry. In Narrinai 9, he says that the 
gaining of the lady that one loves is like meeting 
the god one seeks. In Agam. 185, he says that 
the man who leaves his love must be one with a 
heart of hard iron. It is pleasing to note 
in his poems the loyalty and tenderness of the 
wife, and the fidelity of the lady’s companion. 
In Agam 267, where the lady’s maid tries 
to comfort the lady, wliose husband has left 
in quest of riches, the wife declares that 
if a husband leaves his spouse, it is due 
entirely to the inability of the latter to 
detain him with her. He frankly denounces 
the unsympathetic minister who misleads the 
king into deeds of injustice and oppression.® It 
is clear from NarritiaP that the lighting of 
lamps on Kartigai day was common even in 
those days, as he likens a ti*ee in blossom to the 
appearance of a town illuminated on Tiru- 
kartigai day. In PaUii I he refers to the 
reaction of elephants to music, which has the 
power of soothing them. Toddy w\as a favourite 
drink in his day,® and people believed in 


6 Pdlai, 7 and 9. 

7 Nar. 202. 

8 PSJni, 3. 
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omens.® Women wore along with their tali 
a gold jewel fashioned like or encasing 
the teeth of leopards.*® 

I have elsewhere given English rendeiings 
of several lyrics by this Cera from his Palaik- 
kali and from KuruiUokat.^^ lie is a master of 
Palai-tinai. The appropriate motil! of Palai 
amatory poetry is separation; and it describes 
the effect on the wife when her husband 
proposes to go to distant lands across an 
intervening desei-t in quest of wealth. As an 
illustration of the royal poet’s art, imagery 
and poetic imagination, I shall give here an 
English echo of tlie opening lines of his Pdlaik- 
hali and of a short poem by him included in 
Kuruntokai. 

As blazed tbe wrath oi Sira, when to save 
Ayan and other gods, who sought his add, 

He smote the dreaded, troublous Raksasas, 

And their destructive triple fortress laid 
In utter ruin, with like fierceness bums 
The sun, whose heat intense beats on the rocks 
And bursting them, with wreckage blocks the way 
In that vast desert! 

— Palai, 1. 

Great is my spouse’s love for me! 

His early coming I foresee! 

Where he has gone, he eke will see 
Boll elephant with gallantry 
Break branches from the Aiti tree 

9 Palai, 10. 

10 Agam, 7. 

11 XI, Part 2; XXIII, No. 3. 
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And give them to its famished mate, 

It may its hunger satiate ! 

That sight wUl speed him on to me ! 

— Kufuui, 37. 

fc>. 4. MarVeii,kd. 

Next, perhaps, came Ceraman Ma-Ve^kd, 
of whom there is mention made in the colophon 
to Puram 367. We may gather from it that he 
was a friend of Ugrap-peruvaluti, the Fa^dy^> 
and Jiajasuyamvetta Perunar-killi, the Cola, 
whom I regard as the same as Nedumudik- 
killi mentioned in Manimekalai as the Victor 
of KariyariL^® jjq other information is avail- 
able about him. 

We have no means of knowing who 
succeeded this Cera at Vanci; but I hazard the 
guess that, perhaps, it was Ceraman Vahcan 
whose capital is Ascribed as the unapproach- 
able ancient city of renown, Puram 398. We 
see from Agam 149, that a Paridya, probably 
Ugrap*PeruvaJ,uti’s successor, sacked Musiri, 
the port of Vahci and Puram 373 records 
that Vanci itself was invested and captured by 
KiUi-valavan. From Puram 36, in whidi 
Alattur Kilai* tries to dissuade him from his 
march on Vanci, we gather that the C§ra ruling 
then at Vanci was efifuninate and afraid to take 
the field against the advancing Coja. However, 
the Coin advanced and Vanci-mutfir fell, an 


12 Mani, XIX, 1. 126. 
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event over which even a poetess of 
vajavan’s court, Marok-kattu Nappasalaiy^, 
expresses grief in Puram 37. The fall of 
Vanci was obviously an event of great moment, 
and was unexpected; and in Puram 39, the 
same lady, addressing the Cola exclaims: ‘In 
what strains sliall I praise thy gi-eat might 
and glory when thou hast brought down the 
renowned Cera, whose ancestor had set the 
imprint of his bow on the long, golden peaked 
range of the Himalaya and whose impregnable 
capital city of Vanci has fallen before thy 
advance!^® Killi-Valavan is said to have in- 
vaded Kudal also,” and he is referred to as the 
Cola of that name who died at Kulamuryam. 
Dr. Pope thinks, and perhaps he is correct, 
that Kulamurram and KurappalU are the same. 


18 (Uir®«<sr iu.r(J«jr QiuiriiSiiiJ 

0d(^(U «6p Quir^ 

LDTeariB^ «i;'r<37ci;«9r Q(7^%oiu 

€uiTi—ir euirC.® iSi»r 

urQisirQei. Puram, 39 . 

14 Again 346 . 
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S. 1. Ymaik-kat-Sey Mdntaram-Ceral. 

We may now tuin to the northern line. In 
that branch, the outstanding figui-e is Yanaik- 
kat-Sey Mantaram-Ceral Iriimporai, whom I 
would place some time after llam-Ceral Irum- 
porai;_for before Mantaram-Ceral we must 
place Atan-Avini, of whom Orampokiyar has 
sung in Ain-kurunuru, a »Sangam collection 
which was redacted at the instance of Yanaik- 
kat-Sey M^taram-Ceral.^ Nothing is known of 
this prince ; but we may be safe in regarding him 
as the immediate predecessor of Yanaik-kat-Sey. 
Yanaik-kat-Sey Mantaram-Ceral’ is wrongly 
asserted by Mr. Kanakasabhai, in his ‘Tamils 
1800 Years Ago* to be the son of §en-Kuttuvan j 
and this incorrect statement has unfortunately 
been repeated by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar and others, and has foimd its way 
into a recent text-book of Indian History.® He 
is an outstanding figure among the later Ceras 
of the Sangam period; and we find as many as 
six poems relating to him in Purandnum. We 
can see from the poems that he was a wise ruler, 
beloved of his subjects who enjoyed peace a nd 
prosperity, and protection from external 

1 Vide Ain. 1-10. 

2 gee my article on ^‘Tke Last Great Cira of the 
^angam Period” in Dr. S. K. Aiyangar Cmnnm. Volume, 
pp. 217-21. 

3 Banerji’s J-unior History of India, p. 94 
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enemies. He was also a gi-eat warrior, and in 
his early wai-s he seems to have had uniform 
success; but we have no details of those wars. 

Puram 20 gives us a vivid description of 
this king ; and I give below an English 
rendering of it as it shows how highly he was 
loved and adored. 

The deep sea may be sounded; and the width 
Of the vast earth, the air-pervading space 
And eke the shapeless, overhanging sky, 

May all be ineasurt-d;,but, O mighty King! 

Thy wisdom, love and generosity 
Defy all measure! Those who in the shade 
Of thy protection live know but the heat 
Of kitchen fire and of the glowing sun! 

They only know the rainbow in the sky 
But not the bow of slaughter! Nor do they 
Another weapon know except the plough! 
Illustrious King! Thy valiant foes thou hast 
With mighty armies vanquished, and their lands 
Their fruits for thy enjoyment yield! Thy earth 
But pregnant ladies eat to satisfy 
Tlioir craving, and is never touched by foes! 

In thy well guarded forts thy arrows rest ; 

And in thy sceptre righteousness resides! 

What though new birds may come or old birds leave, 
What-e’er betide, thou dost thy kingdom guard 
And peace ensure. And so with anxious hope 
The world doth pray no harm should thee befall. 

In Puram 53 we read that he w’on a 
victory at Vilankil, though it does not appear 
over whom. Ho had also his reverses. Among 
his wars was one he waeed with Talaialam- 
kanattuc-Oeruvenra Nedum-Seliyan, one of the 
greatest kings of the Pandya dynasty; and in 
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that war, we learn from Puram 17 that he was 
made a captive by the Pandya. We read that his 
previous successes in war had been so constant 
that this reverse filled all with surprise. 
However, by his own strategy and valour he 
escaped, and the incident is immortalised in 
song in Puram 17, by KurumkoliyQr Kilar. 
I give its translation below, as it supplies a 
good and interesting portraiture of the early 
Ceras, as also of Yanaik-kat-Sey. 

Scion of the royal house whose kings have ruled 
As undisputed monarch o’er the land 
Which from Kumari on the south extends 
To the high mountain on the north, and lies 
Between the eastern and the western sea! 

Thy sires their royal sceptre even held 
O’er all their subjects whereso-e’er they lived, 

In hill or mountain, forest or in town; 
Protecting them with equal justice, they 
Chastised all wrong and, as their due, received 
The share of yidd from land by law allowed. 

0 Tondi ’s lord 1 Thy land the mountain fence 
Protects. Its sandy beach like moon-light shines; 
There flourish stately palms which star-high grow, 
Laden with bunches of sweet eoeoanuts. 

There spread extensive fields; and in the ponds 
Of water clear bright flaming lotus blooms! 

E’en as a strong and stately elephant 
Regardless of the treach’rous pit whose mouth 
Is cunningly o’erlaid, impetuous 
Unto it rushes, and with tusks, full-grown 
And murd’rous, gores the sides and fills it up 
With earth it has dug up, and getting out 
Goes back and joins the herd in its old haunt. 

So thou, the vietor in thy wars, whose foes 
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Bereft of their possessions bow in fee 
To gain thy friendship or from policy, 

Urged by thy coura^ irresistible, 

Unmindful of thy foe, didst rush to war, 

And when, to the bewilderment of all 
Thy kith and kin, thou wert a captive made, 

By thy unaided strength and stratagem 
Thou didit redeem thy lapse and didst escape 
And to thy realm and relatives return. 

0 king of Kudanadf I come to praise 
Thy valour and tny fame. Unlimited 
Is thy munificence 1 Thy warriors’ shields 
For rain-clouds are mistook ! Large swarms of bees 
Settle on thy war-elephants, which they 
Mistake for mountains huge! Thy battle hosts, 
The terror of thy enemies, are vast 
As the great sea to which the clouds resort 
For their supply of water! And the sound 
Of thy war-drums resemble so the roar 
Of thunder that dread snakes and venomous, 
Trembling with fright, hang down their hooded 

heads! 

It must be noted that the battle referred 
to in this poem cannot be the well-known 
battle of Talaialamkanam, which the Pandya 
Nedum-Seliyan, won against the confederate 
army of the Cera, the Cola and the five Velir 
chiefs: for we learn from Puram* and Agam^ 
that in that battle the Cora, the Cola and the 
chiefs that were their allies were slain by the 
Pa^^yan hero. We read also that in a battle 

4 Pvram, 76 and 77. 

6 Agam, 86. 

9 
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between Rajasuyam-vetta Perunar-Killi and 
lYanaik-kat-Sey, the latter met with defeat.® 
His internal administration appears to 
have been a blessing to his subjects. Poruntil 
Ilam-Kiranar, who is one of the poets that have 
sung about him, says it requires a bard of the 
eminence of Kapilar to sing the praises of 
this king.^ Another poet extols him for his 
just rule under which his subjects enjoyed the 
benefits of peace, ‘knowing no bow except the 
rainbow, and no weapon except the plough’,® 
and praises the Cera kingdom as a heaven on 
earth.® He was also a great patron of learning ; 
and it was at his instance that At)t-kiirunnrn 
was collected. Pura-ndnunt has a touching 
lament on his death which one of his bards, 
Kudalur-Kilar had dreaded would happen as 
he had witnessed the falling of a meteor at 
midnight, when the planets and stars were in a 
particular conjunction.^® Unfortunately the 
astronomical details cannot help us to discover 
the date of his demise. I am tempted to 
suggest that he is, perhaps, the hero of the 
missing 10th Patirrup-pattu. 

S. 2. Kok-KodauMarhan. 

The next in that line will be Kok-kodai- 
Marban. Poigaiyar, his court poet, tells us 

6 Puram, 125 

7 Ihid., 53. 

8 Tbid., 20. 

9 Tbid., 22. 

10 Ibid., 229. 
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that he inled at Tondi, and that his country 
was the sea-boaid region and though it was 
Neytal land, it also abounded in Kurinoi and 
Marutam land or lich I'orcsts and paddy helds. 
The poet Nakkirar tells us^- of an invasion of 
Kudai or Madura by Killivalavan who slew 
Palaiyan-Mufan in that campaign, to the great 
joy of Kdclai-Marban. Possibly Palaiyan- 
MAi-an, who we saw had been defeated in battle 
by Ilam-Ceral Iiiunporai, began to give 
trouble to the Cera, whose power aitei' the 
defeat of Yanaik-kat-Sey Mantaram-Ceral by 
the Cola and the P^dya had begun to wane ; 
and hence Kodai-Marban was rejoiced to see 
this troublesome chief defeated and lulled by the 
Cola. No details relating to this Cera are 
available. 

He apparently took his name Kodai- 
Marban from his great ancestor Perum-Ceral 
Irumporai.^® 

S. 3. Kamikkdl Irumporai. 

The next in order in that branch is 
Kanaikkal Iinimporai. Poigaiyar was his court 
poet. Muvan, a chief who had incurred this 
CSra’s displeasure, was punished by having his 
teeth pulled out and fixed on the gate at Tondi 
as wiaming.^‘ Kanaikkal Irumporai does not 

11 Puram, 48, 49. 

12 See Agam, 366. 

13 Cf. Patirrup-pattu, 79, 1. 7. 

14 Narri^, 18. 
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stand alone in indicting this mode of punish 
ment; for we read of othei' similar instances.^® 
We do not know anything about his reign; but 
we have definite information about his end, 
which was very heroic. We gather from 
Agam^^ that Kapaiyan, a feudatory and general 
of the Cera, along with other feudatory chiefs 
owing allegiance to the Cera, met in battle 
Palaiyan, the Cola general, who lost his life in 
the engagement. This infuriated Sen-Karian, 
the Cola King, who marched against Kai^iyan, 
killed him in battle and captured Kalumalam, a 
city of the Cera-^^ Ka^aikkal Iruraporai, the 
Cera King, could not stand this, and naturally 
went to wai' with K6-Sen-Kanam At the 
battle of Por, he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Ko-Sen-Kanan, and confined at 
Kudavayil-Kottam-i® It was on that occasion 
that Poigaiyar sang Kalavali-N a/rpatu in 
praise of Sen-Kanan, and won the release of 
his patron, Kanaikkal Irumporai. In the mean- 
time, Kanaikkal feeling thirsty, asked for water 
which was not readily supplied; and he was 
so much stung by the insult that he preferred 
to die, rather than accept the water that the 
warders were so tardy in supplying. Before 
the order for release could be carried out, the 
proud and heroic Cera had breathed his last; 

15 Vide Agam, 211. 

16 Agam, 44. 

17 Agam, 270. 

18 Purwm, 74. 
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but he left a short poem, full of true epic 
grandeur, explaining the cii-cumstances of his 
death. 1 give below a translation of Ka^aikkal 
Irumporai’s swan-song. 

Lo ! Issue bom but as a lifeless child, 

Or evcu as a shapeless mass of flesh, 

Amongst the kingly class with sword is clove 1 
But meaner e'en than these am 1, cooflned 
Like a chained dog, condemned to live in shame 1 
Can be be king-bom who with his own mouth, 

Too weak his body’s craving to resist, 

Begs for a cup of water from his foe! 

’Tis better far to die than thus to live ! 

We have now dwelt with all the Cera Kings 
mentioned in Patirrup-pattu and Pura-nanuru. 
From the foregoing account, we are in a position 
to continue the line of succession in the two 
branches, from where we have left before. 

Vttnd Branch. 

1. Kuttuvan-CSral or Kuttuvau-Kodai. 

2. CeramSn llam-Kuttuvan. 

3. Palaipadiya Perum-Kadumko. 

4. MS-Ve^ko. 

5. CSramin Vancau. 

Tondi Branch. 

1. Atan-Avani. 

2. YSnaik-kat-^y MSntaram-C4ral. 

3. K5-k6dai M&rben. 

4. Kanmkkil-Irampoini. 

Though we have no means of knowing the 
exact relationship in which each succeeding 

19 Pumm. There is a fine play in Tamil, bearing the 
litle Sf^hta Vijayam, writtOT by the late Pandit V. G. 
Horyanarsyana Sastri, based on this incident. 
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Tiller in the above succession list stood to his 
predecessor, I think we may safely suppose 
the correctness of the above order of succession 
in either branch. Kuttuvan-Kodai or 
Kodai may be regarded as contemporaneous 
with Peium-Cerai Irumporai and to their 
period may perhaps be assigned Kariyayput- 
tunciya Nedum-KiJU besides possibly Cola 
Nalam-Kijli Set-Cenni. Ma-Venkd and Yanaik- 
kat-6ey were both contemporaries of the Coja 
Rajasuyamvetta Peiunar-Killi } and K6-K6dai 
Marban was contemporaneous with Killi- 
iV ala van, whom I regard as the same 
as the Cola of that name who died at 
Kulamurram.^® Lastly Kanaikkal Irumporai 
and Colan Sen-Kan^ were contemporaries. 
Thus the Sangam works enable us to gain 
a coimected account of the Ceras for about 
twelve generations from Udiyan-Ceral to 
Kanaikkal Irumporai; and during all this 
period the Cera dynasty had continuous social 
or political relation, the latter sometimes 
friendly and sometimes hostile, \vith the Cola 
line of kings from Tittan’s son, Porvaikko 
Perimar-Killi to Sen-Kanan. The statement 
found in some books that the Cera ascendency 
passed away in the course of one generation is 
■wrong.*^ 


20 Puram, 373. 

21 E.g. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Beginnings 

of South History, p. 131. 
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S. 4. Uule of Succession. 

In our account of the succession, the rule 
of lineal descent from father to son has been 
followed. Recently it has been sought to make 
out that the rule of succession followed among 
the Sangam Ceras was collateral, not from 
father to son, but from uncle to nephew. This 
is a gratuitous attempt suggested, perhaps, 
by the prevalence of Marumakkattayam suc- 
cession in modem Malabar. When and in 
what circumstances Marumakkattayam law of 
inheritance came to be followed in Malabar, 
need not now be investigated; but it is 
quite certain that succession among Sangam 
Ceras was not regulated by Marumakkattayam 
law. Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiy^gar in his 
Tamil Studies^^ cavalierly assumed that the 
Sangam Ceras were succeeded by their nephews 
Or sister’s sons; but the assumption fell flat on 
the Tamil world. Quite recently, however, 
Mr. Somasundara Bharati of the Annamalai 
TTniversity has revived the story.®’ It seems to 
me that he has proceeded on a misunderstand- 
ing of the relevant texts in Palirrup-pattu. 
The portions bearing on the question appear in 
the patigams, and they are extracted below: — 

••• ••• 

Paiirpi-p-patiu, II Patigem. 

22 See p. 103 ff. 

23 See Sen Tamil, Vol. XXVll. 
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2 . 


^Atrixjirss 

ugiuim Q iS^pua^ 


setrisftiji tumssS /$irif(^(f.# Qffjrei 

Patirntp-pattu, IV Patigam. 

8 . O«®^(?fl!jr«c.T_«p 0 ^ 

Qfiri^ar mesudS^eS iffeitp u>s£v 

... ... Q-rmi'^il.Qeu^ 

Patirrup-pattu, V Pattgam. 


4 . 


5 . 


6 . 


Q'vS^2^ffeoirpp(^'eeii«r 
etrir^ sQsTinireiir Qp^ iffmp uisar 
•«« ••• ••« 

^OQsitlL utiL® 9 (Ss^ffeoirpssr 

Patirmp^itu, VI Patigam. 

..ffii^si/p QsT(^piisiiip 

u?e9r^iji<Setr Qures^piu^ a^^p u><S69r 

••« «•• ••■ 

Q.r^su« A®is(S<xT euiTf^iuirpsiT 

Patirrup-pattu, VII Patigam. 
Q^^eus oiQ/eQair 

QsueiTT^sQo'TLtT^ u^LL^Qp^ iiffsirp u)«65r 


(3u0^(»ffjfeS(T^Qursi>p 

Patirrup-pattu, VIII Patigam. 


7. 0tl®«u«i00u®(-iir3n^a0 ettui^irQipirj^^ 

(Jeussirur^ Q^etTSsir iff^pmstir 

•«« «•» ••« 

«fi0ti QiJJesip 

Patirrup-pattu, IX Patigam. 

In the first extract Venmanallini is composed 
of VSl Mai (“•tot) and Nallini ('5»e9«fl). 

Mai (“wsfr) meMis Magal (u)««r), daughter, as 
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Man (iAir»r) means Magan («>««*■) son. So the 
passage literally means : Imayavaramban 
Nedum-Ceralatan, the son bom to Udiyan- 
(’eral by Nallini, the daughter of Veliyan Vel, 
or Veliyan, the Velir chief. The translation of 
the second extract is : Nurmudic-Ceral, the 
son born to Ceralatan by Vel-Avikkomart 
Paduman-Duvi, that is, Paduman-Bevi, the 
daughter of Vej-Avikkoman. It was not 
unusual, and even today in the Tamil country 
it is usual, to place before the name of the 
daughter a surname denoting her father. In 
the preceding extract we have Veliyan Vel-mal 
Nallini. A classical example of this usage is 
supplied by the name of the authoress of 
Puram 83, 84 and 85, Perumkoli Naykan 

Sragal-Nakkannaiyar.23* Devi does not mean 
here wife as it has been mistakenly construed; 
nor does it mean daughter, as contended by 
others. It is really a part of the name of the 
lady. The text in the third extract is 
apparently faulty as there is no lady mentioned 
in it, unless we take Manakkilli to denote a 
lady’s name. Then Colan Manakkil]i would 
mean Manakkilli whose father was the Cola. 
iSilappadhikaram, however, tells us that $en- 
kuttuvan’s mother’s name was NareSnai, an d I 
23a Cf- Los^ Krensuirn ; Agam, 352. 

a^irrsSjr^aruSp/^iuTi-; Agam, 163; 217; 

235 and 294. 
muufifiiuiri- Agam, 160. 
Qur^iiiS^ Lfso^fireiriB sekrtsfiiuTT Agam, 154. 

S«rQcuu9<sfl Puram, 31. 
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would, therefore, insert Narconai after Manak- 
kilU to get the true reading. In the next 
extract Devi is the name of the lady, her father 
being Vel-Avikkoman; and she bore a son, 
iAdu-kotpattu-Ceralutaii to Nedura-Ceralatan. 
In the fifth extract Poraiyan Pemm-Devi, the 
daughter of Omtantai bore Antuvan a son, 
Selvak-kadimko. Here Poraiyan Pemm-Devi 
may either be the name of the lady or, as is 
probable, it may mean the ‘Queen of the 
Poraiyan’ or Cera. In the next extract, the 
name is the same as in the second extract and 
the same explanation as that given in that 
connection will apply. The last extract says, 
Maiyurkilan Venmal Antuvan-Sellai bore 
Ilam-Ceral to Kuttuvan-Irumporai. It is clear 
that the name of the lady is Antuvan-Sellai, the 
daughter of Maiyur-Kilan-Vel. Reading the 
relevent portions, therefore, carefully, we see 
there is no warrant for saying that there is any 
trace in them to suggest that the succession was 
not linear, from father to son,- but was 
collateral, from uncle to nephew. 

In Patirrup-pattu,^* Imayavaramban and 
Ilam-Ceral Irumporai are urged to rival the 
ancestors of their race and it will be difficult to 
believe that the ancestors w’hom they were 
exhorted to rival w'cre not their paternal fore- 
fathers. Again fielvak-kadunko is addressed as 

24 Patirmp-pattu, 14 and 85. 

(ifidr/ifSar Sdrjpi. 
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<aiJ0t£«sw,“ the illustrious sou of great 
ancestors and yeukuttuvan is described as 

euireaeinT U'0eir uHsi aiTesiati 

o^f«rp«v,*« ‘the dcsceudaut of the Cera who im- 
printed the mark of his bow on the Himalayas’, 
alluding to Imayavaramban. It will again I)e 
difficult to say that the references in these 
instances are not to direct lineage and ancestry. 
The advocate of Marumakkattdyam succession 
among the Sangam Coras would have us believe 
that Cera \vomcn belonged to a matriarchal 
family, but they were freely married by Vels 
and Colas, who were not Maruma^avali 
people. The children born of these marriages 
had no right to theii* father’s estate, but 
perforce took their uncle’s to the prejudice of 
their uncle’s sons, whose mothers might quite 
conceivably have been daughters of Cola, 
Pandya and Velir families. The Cera’s sons 
would, as a result, have no right in their 
parental family; nor would they have any in 
the families from which their mothers came, 
unless those families also followed the 
Mayumakkattayam system. And nobody will 
suggest that the succession among the Colas, 
Pandyas and Velir was from uncle to nephew 
and not from father to son.-^ 

25 Patirrup-pattu, 67. 

26 §ilap., XXV, 11. 1-3. 

27 Se3 also BI. Raghava Aiyangar’s Clraiintar 
Tayva^kku and V. R. Ramacbandra Dikshitar’s The 
lHanimakkaitdyam and the Sarifjam Literature, Z.1.1. 
Leipzig, IX, 3, pp. 255 ff. 
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S. 5. A strange view of Patirrup-pattu. 

Before we conclude this account, which 
has been consti-ucted solely from the Sangam 
classics, we may just glance at a strange 
assertion about Patirrup-pattu in whicli a 
recent critic has indulged.^** He says that all 
the decads oi' Patirrup-pattu or at least a good 
poi-tion of it should be the work of a single 
author, and the redactor with no clue about the 
authorship, might have ascribed the poems to 
different poets. Or the redactor had a number 
of poems by various authors and he made a 
judicious selection and ai-ranged them on a 
uniform plan. The marked difference in style, 
thought and literary execution that any one can 
easily see between one deead and another rules 
out the probability and even the possibility of 
the whole of Patirrup-pattu being the work of 
a single poet. If, however, it was the work of a 
single author, how was it that his very name 
had been forgotten ? He could not have 
wantonly suppressed it. We are not told why 
a poet should have practised such a deliberate 
and calculated joke on the literary world. 
Surely his name and eminence as a poet would 
not have suffered if he had owned them as his; 
on the other hand, the indisputable merit of the 
poems would have at once won for him an 
enviable position of pre-eminence among the 

28 Vide Ths Chronology of the Early Tamils, by 
K. N. Sivaraja Pillw, p. 37. 
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aacient poets of the T amil land. By the device 
that he has adopted, he has wilfully achieved 
obscui'ity; for even his very name is unknown. 
And was there even an absence of tradition 
about the authoiship when the redaction was 
made ? Speculations like this are unprofitable. 
Each decad has come to us as the work of a 
different poet; and the poems contain internal 
evidence to show that ail the decads cannot have 
had the same authorship. Each decad professes 
to be a contemporary record of the achieve- 
ments of its hero; and making full allowance 
for the predilections of court poets, one can 
still accept them as cogent contemporary 
documents, as there is not sufficient reason for 
questioning their authenticity. 

S. 6. KeralotpatH. 

I should say a word about Keralotpatti, 
which is regarded as the oldest accoxmt in 
Malayalam relating to Kerala history. It, 
however, seems to me that to glean histoiy from 
this work is as hopeless as to seek for a needle 
in a haystack. Some one has not inappro- 
priately, though with unnecessary severity of 
language, described it as a farrago of legendary 
nonsense. It is a work of about the 18th 
century; and it professes to tell us the story of 
Kerala from the time when at Parasurama’s 
command the country arose from out the azure 
maip. The floating traditions on which the 
narrative was sought to be built were unhappily 
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far too hazy to present any picture in perspec- 
tive; and thus even as a source-book of early 
Kerala history it cannot uiifoi-tunately be of 
any real use. It tells us that after a period of 
indigenous kings, who vere generally incom- 
petent, the people selected kings from the 
neighbouring countries and brought them to 
Kerala, on the understanding that each was to 
rule for twelve years I These foreign rulers 
who were brought into the country ^Yere known 
as Perumols; and the earliest of them is said to 
be one Keya Penunal, who made Allur or 
Kodungallur his capital. A suggestion has 
been made that this Peiiimal is Perum-Sorru 
Udiyan-Ceralatau; but I see absolutely no 
warrant for this. It is said that after him 
wer*e brought in succession into Kerala, Cola- 
perumal, Pandi-perumal, Coliya or Kerala- 
peruraai, Tajubham-peiiimal, Indi'a-pcrumal, 
Arya-pemmal and others! It is obvious that 
the author had heard of invasions of Kerala by 
some Paudya, Cola and other neighbouring 
kings or chiefs, who probably retired to their 
territory after their raid; and from tlrat he 
wove this fanciful list of Perumals brought by 
the people into Kerala to mlc over the country! 
Even upon a most sympathetic consideration of 
the legendary mess presented in the pages of 
KeraXotpatti, all that has been claimed for the 
work is that it may supply materials ‘to fill up 
some parts of the wide gap in the history of the 
country from the fourth to the ninth century 
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A-C.’*® The epoch we have been studying is, as 
will be shown later on, anterior to this period; 
and Keraldtpatti cannot, therefore, be of any 
use for our purpose, even supposing it weie 
possible to make it serve the purposes of 
history. 


29 S. B. V. Research Institate, BuUeiin, 2. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Vanci-mutur. 

S. 1. 

Among the problems of ancient Cera 
history, nothing is of greater interest or 
importance than the identification of Vanci, 
the capital of the ancient Cera Kingdom. 

Puram 11 conveys the information that a 
Cera king, said to be Palai-padiya Ferum 
Kadunko, was ruling in Vanci, where the cool 
waters of the Poninai flow; and the scholiast, 
of whom unfortunately nothing is known, 
explains Vanci as Karuvur, and Porunai as 
Anpoiimtam. This has recently given occasion 
for learned disquisitions by some Tamil 
scholars,^ who have tried to establish that 
Vanci is Kanir in the Trichinopoly District. 
That Vanci is Kodum-kolur (Cranganore) of 
which Tiinvanci-kalam is a suburb, has been 
held as an undisputed axiom by Tamil scholars 
from the beginning; and the reasoning by which 
that view has recently been attempted to be 
controverted is more perplexing than convin- 
cing. I propose to state a few relevant facts of 
outstanding significance, that will help us in the 
solution of the question. 

The close connection of 3ilappcidhika/ram 
and Manimekalai with the Cera country and 

1 See for example MahSvidvan R. Eaghava 
Aiyangar’s Va^minagar. 
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its capital city is well known; and it is worthy 
of note that, while thej' speak of Vanci or 
Vanci-mutuv, they do not mention Karuvtir at 
all. Patirnip-pattu, which is devoted entirely 
to the praise of the Ceras, does not so much as 
even mention Kamvur, while it refers to 
Vaflci-mutur. The Piirananurv}*^ collection, 
which contains many lyrics in praise of Cera 
kings, refers by name to Vanci ; but it does not 
mention Karu^ii^ anywhere. Among the Aga- 
ndnuru collection, two poems mention Vanci, 
and one mentions Karuvur;^ and this is the 
only instance in ancient poetic literature, so 
far as the published works of the Sangam age 
go, of Karuvur appearing in the text. In 
ParipadaJ, no mention of Karuvur is made; 
but Vanci® occurs, and is described as of equal 
importance mth Madura, and Koli (TJraiyur). 
So too, in the Pattup-pattu* collection, Vanci 
alone occura; and its position in the Cera 
kingdom is described to be of the same 
eminence as Madura in the Pandya kingdom 
and Urantai in the Cola kingdom. Kalavali- 
narpatu was composed by Poigaiyar to secure 
the release of Ceraman Kanaikka] Irumporai, 
who had been made a captive by Colan 
Ko-Sehkannan ; and in that poem too, only 


la See Thtram, 11, 32, 39, etc. 

2 See Agam, 263, 396 and 93. 

8 See p. 175 (ed. 1918). 

4 See SirupavArpippadai, 1. 50. 

11 
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Vanci occurs® and not Karuvur. An examina- 
tion of the Sangam works thus shows that the 
ancient poets knew the capital city of the Cera 
as only Vanci; and except in only one solitary 
lyric in Agananuru,^ they have not mentioned 
Karuvur at all. Even this solitary instance 
need not be regarded as really an exception; 
for Karuvur, as it occurs there, may be 
explained as a descriptive name meaning simply 
the prominent or impregnable dty, and need 
not be regarded as a proper noun. That the 
city which was known to the poets as Vanci and 
was celebrated by tliem imder that name was 
not Karuvur of the Trichinopoly district, also 
seems to be clear from Agam 263, where 
Karuvur Kannampalanar sings of Vanci as the 
capital city of the Cera. Obviously Vanci and 
Karuvur in Trichinopoly were regarded as two 
different places. 

This is also seen from another fact we 
gather from ancient Tamil literature. That 
the Karuvur region enjoyed the unenviable 
distinction of having frequently been the 
cock-pit of tlie Tamil country is patent from 
ancient works. Kongu-nadu w’as originally 
under its independent chief; but it aftenvards 
passed into the possession of the rulers of each 
of the three Tamil kingdoms. Patirrup-pattu' 


5 Kalavdli, St. 39. 

6 Agam, 93. 

7 Patirrup-pattu, 22, 88 and 90. 
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shows that it once became subject to the 
Ceras. Puram 373 shows the territory had 
been conquered by the Colas; and Agam 253 
shows that the Pandyas had also brought 
it under their sway. A place in such 
a region would obviously be ill-suited for 
the metropolis of a flourishing kingdom like 
Cera-nadu. Puram 5 is sung by a poet 
called Nariveiait-talaiyar in praise of a Cera, 
whose name is given as Ceraman Karuvur- 
eTiya-Olvat-Kopperum-Oeral-Irumporai . This 
Ceral Irumporai must have gotie to reign at 
Karuvur, as his description signifies, from some 
other city which was the meti'opolis of the Cera 
kingdom ; and there can be no doubt that that 
city was Vanci. I have stated that the exten- 
sive conquests towards the north made by TJdiyan 
Ceralatan, Imayavaramban and Palyanai-sel- 
kelu-Kuttuvan, the three earliest Cera kings 
known to Tamil literature, necessitated the 
establishment of a viceroyalty at Karuvur, 
which as frontier town was perhaps coveted 
as a key position; and this Ceral Irumporai, 
apparently a junior member of the house, w’cnt 
there invested with palatine prerogatives about 
the close of Palyanai’s reign. From that time, 
the C€ral Inunporais of whom we read in 
literature probably occupied the position of 
C5ra viceroys of the north, with their scat of 
government at Tondi, a sea-port town on the 
West coast; but the Cera king himself had his 
capital at Vafici and not at Karuvur. To avoid 
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all possibility of confusion from the use of the 
expression Kaiuvur in the Agamanuru lyric 
already referred to, the early Tamil lexicons, 
Pingalantai and Sentan Divdkaram explain by 
a separate sutra'* that Karuvui- denotes Vanci. 
That sutra was necessitated because of the 
occurrence of the unfamiliar word Kamvur in 
a classical lyric; but, perhaps, owing to that 
very circiunstance, later generations in coui'se 
of time came to give the name Kaiiivur the 
same currency as Vanci, little suspecting that 
it might lead long years afterwards to con- 
fusion. 

Another fact that we gather from ancient 
Tamil classics may also be noticed here. 
Karuvur of the Trichinopoly district is, as 
every one will admit, in what was known as 
Kongu-nadu and not in Malai-nadu. The third 
decad of Patirrup-pattu is written by Palai- 
gautamanar, in honour of Palyanai-sel-kelu 
Kuttuvan, the younger brother of Imaya- 
varamban-Nedum-Ceralatan; and one of the 
poems in that section® tells us that the hero of 
that decad effected the conquest of Kohgu-nadu. 
Clearly then, Karuvur of the Trichinopoly 
District could not have been the original capital 
of the Ceras; for the Ceras, as we know from 
literature, had already, before the conquest of 

8 Pingala, p. 86 and DivSkaram, P. 62- 

9 Patirnip-pdttu, 22. 
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Kongu-nadu, established their fame and power 
as a ruling dynasty in the Tamil country. 
Again, we gather from Agam 29 that Kari, 
the chief of Muilur, slew- Ori, the chief of 
KoUi-malai, and delivered it to the Cera; but 
Para^ar w^ho has simg in honour of 6en- 
Kuttuvan refers in Agam 208 to Ori as still 
lord of the Kolli mountains. These circum- 
stances will show that Kohgu-na^u and the 
adjacent region did not belong to the Ceras 
originally, but they were acquiied by them 
only later. All this cleai-ly indicates that the 
capital of the Cera kingdom, Vanci-mutur, lay 
elsewhere than in Karuvur situate in Kohgu- 
na^u. 

S. 2.- 

Though .Vanci and Karuvur had come to be 
regarded as convertible terms, it did not, 
however, mean that, in the conception of the 
Tamil literary world, the capital of the Cera 
kingdom was not Vanci in Malai-nadu, but weis 
Karuvur in Kongu-nadu. The commentators, 
who came several centuries after the Sangam 
period, when they explained Vanci as 
Karuvur, took care also to state that it was 
not the Karuvur of the Trichinopoly District. 
Thus Adiyarkku-nallar tells us that Vafici is 
Koduhkolur and Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. 
Swaminatha Aij'ar, to whom all lovers of 


10 See P. 19 of the ^tZop. (3rd eA). 
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ancient Tamil literature owe an immpnsp debt 
of endless gratitude, writes the warning note 
that Karuvur, the capital of the tlera, is the city 
in Malai-na^u and not the Karuvur situate in 
Kohgu-naclu.“ Sekkilar, the author of Periya- 
purdimn, states clearly that Vanci is Ko^un- 
kdlur, and that Kai-uvur in Kohgu-nadu is a 
town of the Cdlas.^^ The inscriptions found in 
the latter place are all Cola inscriptions; and 
there is nothing in them or anywhere in 
literature that I know which attributes its 
origin and rise to the Ceras. Whwi Tirujnana- 
sambanda sang a hymn in praise of this place, 
he called it Karuvur-anilai, obviously to 
distinguish it from Karuvur or Vanci of the 
Ceras in the West coast. Modern Tamil 
lexicons, e.g., Abidfutnarcintdmani, explain 
that Yahci is Ko^uukblur near Cochin, it is 
the place that Sundaramurti has in his 
Tevaram, described as ‘Ancaikkalam, of which 
Makodai on the sea-coast is the ornament,’ and 
which in his day was the capital city of his 
royal friend, Ceraman Perumal, the well-known 
Saiva devotee. Makfidai or Musiri in the sea- 
port in the delta of the Periyar, the Tiru- 
vahcaj[imukham of Keraiotpatti, and is a part 
of the ancient royal city which Lak^mi-DSsa 

11 Manimikahi, pp. 190 — 1, 376. 

12 Tiruiion^r Pwanam, VellSnai Sa>vkkam, St. 28. 
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in his ^vJcasamdMa^^ (c. 900 A.C.) calls 
Rajadhani Mahodayapuri, of which Tiruvanci- 
kalain in the centre formed the royal residence. 
This ancient royal towTi extended from the bar 
at the coast to Trakanamatilakam, about four 
miles inland north-eastward, the seat of a 
famous Saiva shrine, now unfortunately des- 
troyed, to which the temple at Guruvayur and 
other places were once subordinate. Another 
name for Trkanamatilakam was Gunapuri or 
Gunaka apparently the Gunavayil of Silap- 
padhikdram; and in his description of the 
place, the author of the ^nkasamdesa employs 
in relation to the neighbourhood the expression 
Kmakahhavana}* which reminds one of the 


13 Sukasdmdesa was published about 60 years ago 
by the late Visakham Tirunal MahSraja of Travancore in 
the J.R.A.S. The references given in this book are to 
the edition of the Mangalodayam Company, Trichur, in 
1913. Sloka 68 describes Mahodayapuri as follows: — 

Pvrt’Osamdesa, §1. 68 (p. 14) . 

14. “ ^ 

3nT% 1 


UttarasaiiidiSa, §1. IS (p. 19). 
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AdaliOrmuda^i of 3ilappadhikdram. It is in- 
teresting to note that, immediately to the north 
of Cranganore, the modem anglicized name for 
Kodunkolfir, and forming its approach from 
the backwater leading to Emakulam, there is a 
place bearing the significant name of Karur- 
patana or as it is more generally called Karur- 
patanam, meaning probably the salt pans of 
Karuvur.^** It is only four or five miles north of 
Tiruvancikalam and this fact suggests that for 
some reason not now obvious, Tiruvancikalam 
had also come to be known as Karuvur. 

These considerations lend strong support 
to the view that Vanci is Tiruvancikalam. In 
iSilappadhikaram , we read that Sen-Kuttuvan 
left Yanei-murram to go to the forests. It will 
be seen that Vanci-murram and Vanei-kalam 
have the same meaning. Besides, it is seen 
from that epic that, when §en-Kuttuvan was 
about to start on his northern expedition, 
prasddam was brought to him from a neighb<^iur- 
ing Visnu temple situated at Adaka-madam 
which, according to the commentator was the 
temple at Trivandrum or at Iravipuram. 
Trivandnim may be rejected as being far away; 
but Iravipuram was close to Tiruvancikalam; 
for I am told that in a Malayalam Oampu, 
Ndrayanlyam, (c. 1600) Tripunittura is called 
Ravigramam; and besides a portion of Ema- 
kiilam still bear's the name Iravipuram. It 

14a Or does it mean ‘the port of Kamvtir’. 
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seems to me, however, that we need not travel 
even to Iravipuram for the temple; for as I 
have already stated, within the limits of 
Trkanamatilakam was Kanakahkavana, though 
unfortunately the place is now in mins. 
Besides, Kiralotpatti mentions in more tlian 
one place a pon~madam in Tiru-Kariyur,”* a 
place close by, which the late Mr. Kanakasabhai 
attempted to identify with the Cera capital. 

S. 3. 

It has, however, been objected to this 
id^tification that the name of the place near 
Cochin is properly Ancaik-kalam as that is the 
name which it bears in Sundarar’s hymn.^® No 
doubt, in Tamil Saivite literature, Tiruancaik- 
kalam is the consecrated name for the place; 
but I cannot regard this insignificant difference 
in spelling as a serious objection. Place-names 
often changed in form, owdng to various 
reasons; and the change here by no means 
presents an insurmountable obstacle. In two 
Vatteluttu inscriptions found in the Siva 
temple at Tiruvancikkalam, the name of the 
place is written as TirUvancak-kalam. Is it 
not possible that by a pardonable mistake va 
may have been rpgarded as a transformed, 
owing to rules of liaison or sandhi, and 
i changed into ai innocently in pronunciation, 

14b Keralot, pp. 46-7. (1890 Ed. Mangalore). 

15 Vnth Tirumtirot. 

12 
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or from false analogy? We know that there is 
a tendency for Tamil place-names to end in at 
(c.f. Urautai, Karantai, Tanjai, Nellai, Anantai, 
Mailai, Kailai). Thus Timvancik-kalam may 
have in course of time been unconsciously 
changed into Tim-ancaik-kalam. However that 
be, the objection appears to me to be too trivial 
for serious consideration. It may also be noted 
that, ill the inscriptions found in the Siva 
temple at this place, the name of the deity is 
given as Vancul^a.*® For some reasons, which 
at this distance of time it is not possible to 
ascertain, Vanci, the ancient capital of the 
Ceras, also came to bear an alternative name 
Karuvur; but, as stated above, it misled no 
Tamilian into believing that that Karuvur was 
the town of that name in the Trichinopoly 
district. It may, perhaps, be that the alter- 
native name of Karuvur for Vanci was known 
even in the second century of the Christian era, 
as Ptolemy (circa 150 A. 0. ) mentions Karoura 
as the royal seat of Kerobothras. If there were 
evidence that, even in those early days, the 
name Kodunkolur had become current, then we 
might posit that Ptolemy’s Karoura had 
nothing to do with Karuvur, but was a corrup- 
tion of Kolur in Kodunkolur. In the absence 
of such evidence, we may regard Karoura as a 
corruption of Karuvur. Bishop Caldwell, in- 
fluenced by the similarity of names, suggested 
the identification o f Ptolemy’s Karoura with 

16 Vide Travancore Arch. Series, VI, pp. 191-2. 
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“Karur, an important town in Coimbatore 
district originally included in the Cera king- 
dom”,” and this wrong lead which the learned 
bishop unwittingly gave has now been followed 
by some scholai-s, with what I am compelled to 
regard as misdirected zest Possibly when he 
suggested the identification, Dr. Caldwell had 
momentarily forgotten that Pliny in his Natural 
History (before 77 A.C.) had mentioned 
Mxiziris as the capital of the Ceras. After 
stating that Muziris was “the first emporium 
of India”, he said: “The station for ships is at 
a distance from the shoi'e and cargoes have to 
be landed and shipped by means of little boats. 
There reigned there, when I wrote this, 
Coelobothros”. A few yeai-s after Pliny, the 
Periplus (circa 89 A.C.) contained the state- 
ment that Musiris “a city at the height of 
prosperity”, was “tw’o miles distant from the 
mouth of the river on which it is situated” and 
was “the seat of Goverament of the kingdom 
under the sway of Keprobotras”. From the 
language of the classical writers, there can be 
no doubt that the two places Karoura and 
Musiris were not regarded as essentially 
different. By Karoura Ptolemy denoted, per- 
haps, the interior where the Cera’s palace was, 
the present Tivuvancik-kalam, while Muziris 
properly denoted Musiri or Makodai, the 
commercial mart, or port about a mile and a 

17 Camparcitive Grammar of the DravitHan Lang- 
wtges. 
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half lower down at the mouth of the Periyar — 
the Periyaru of Patirriip-pattu}^ or the Tiiu- 
vancali-mukham of KeraldtpattC and the 
Pseudostoraos of the Greek writei^. The same 
fact that Musiri is the Cera’s capital and 
sea-port is conveyed by Puram 343 where we 
read: “Sacks of pepper are brought from the 
houses to the mai'ket. The gold received from 
the ships in exchange for commodities sold is 
brought to the shore in barges at Musih, where 
the roar of the surging sea never ceases and 
where Kuttuvan presents the rare products of 
the sea and the mountaiiK to those that visit 
him”. 

S. 4. 

If Vanci is Kodunkolur or Tiruvaficik- 
kalam, it must follow that the river Porunai or 
An-poruntam could not be the river Amaravati 
as has been suggested by some, but should be 
the Periyar which falls into the sea on the 
southern side of Kodunkolur. Kottaimukku, 
which is the site of an old fort at the north- 
eastera corner of Cranganore, is washed by the 
river Periyar on the south. The river is 
mentioned and described in Patirrup-pattu as 
the most important of the rivers in the Cera 
kingdom. That Vanci is on the bank of the 
Porunai river is patent from PurananS^u,^^ 
and Silappadkikaram.^^ Ponmai is apparently 

18 Stanzas 28, 43, 88, Agam, 149, §tlap. etc. 

19 byrics 11 and 387. 

50 canto. 29. 
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the Tamil variant Parni in Tamra-parni, for 
which river it is the recognized name in classical 
Tamil; and according to the lexicons an alter- 
native name for Porunai is Poi-untam. Tamra- 
par^i is, as is well known, a river of the 
Papdya kingdom flowing east-ward ; and 
obviously to distinguidi the Poinmai of the 
Cera countiy from the Poiiinai of the Pandya 
kingdom, the prefix an was sometimes added to 
the former. Thus we have tan an porunai in 
Puram 36 and Agam 93, meaning, the cool 
An-porunai. These ai’e the only two instances 
in old literature that I have come across, where 
the prefix appears. It has been suggested that 
in these instances an, is perhaps, a mistake for 
ar; but it is, I think, a needless suggestion. The 
ancients may have thought that both the 
Tamraparni and the Periyar had the same 
source; and, indeed, their sources are not far 
distant from each other.®^ They both rise, to 
use the words of Messrs. Ward and Connor, “in 
the Alpine chain of the peninsula separating 
the Tinnevelly district from Travancore”; and 
so both rivers come to bear the same name, 
Porunai ; but to distinguish one from the other, 
the above particle \vas prefixed to the river in 
the west; and both Pingalantai and Divakaram 
mention a river Anporuntam, besides Porunai 


21 The Taoirajiarni ri^s AgastyS'inalai, and the 
PeriySr in Alitaimalai, probably the Ajii’ai-malai of the 
Sangem wo^ks. 
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or Poruntam. I may state here that Lakshmi- 
Dasa in his Sukasamdesa^- describes the river 
flowing near the Rajadhani Mahodayapuri as 
the sister of the Tumiapar^i After the 
manner of Kalidasa, Lakshmi-Dasa employs a 
parrot as messenger to take his message to his 
wife at Trkaijamatilakam or Oimapuram. 
The expression occui’ring in the poem for the 
river is Cuini. Perhaps it is a variant of 
Culli-ani> which is another name for Periy^, 
found in 6angam literature; and there still 
exists a place called Culli a few miles north of 
K^adi. Or it is a mislection for Purna; for 
written in grantha characters, one may easily 
be mistaken for tlie other. I also learn that 
in Sankara-Vijaga, wu-ongly attributed to 
Vidyaranya, Kaladi the Wtfa-place of Sri 
Sankara is said to be situate on the banks of 
the Purna river. This w'ork, I am convinced, is 
spurious, being not moi-e than a century old; 
but I refer to it only to diow that in a Sanskrit 
work written very long before the present 
controversy arose the Periyar bears the name 
Purna. We may also note the evidence of 
Tirupunatura or Tirupfirnaturai, the town 
situated on the holy PGrna river. Tirupunatura 
is the residence of the Maharajas of Cochin. 

22 PurvasdnidSsa, Sloka 65. 

Op. eit. (p. 14) . 
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Accepting Anponmai or Anporuntam as 
an approved literary name for the river on 
which Vafici is situate, we have still no wanant 
for taking those names to denote the Amaravati 
river. The name Amaravati is unknown to the 
Sangara poets, lexicographers, or the com- 
mentators. It is said that in Karuvur-Sthala 
Purdnam, a recent work by a comparatively 
unknovm author, a line occurs in which 
Amaravati is said to be otherwise known as 
iAnporunai ; and on this statement found in a 
work of fancy or imagination, is rested the 
momentous conclusion that Anponmai is 
Amaravati. Another reason given is that 
dmbhiram means the mango tree; and as the 
Pingalantai gives cutam as a name for 
Anporuntam,” and as cutam also means the 
mango tree, Amaravati and Anporunai are 
identical! I may add in passing that Divdkaram 
does not mention Cutam as one of the names of 
Anponintam. All the lexicons — Pingalantai, 
Divdkaram and Ciiddmnm — agree in mention- 
ing Ani-vani as a name for Anporuntam ; but 
it is significant that Amaravati is not mentioned 
anywhere as an alternative name. 

We thus see that the evidence alike of 
ancient and medieval Tamil literature, of 
ancient Cera history and of approved and long 
established Tamil tradition points to the 


23 Ch. IV, P. 99. 
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conclusion that Vauci is Tiru-Vaneikalam or 
Kodum-kolur; and the recent attempt to un- 
settle this view by drawing a red herring across 
the track is, it seems to me, gratuitous. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Date of the Sangam Epoch. 

S. 1. 

What is the approximate date of the 
Sangam peiiod ? The question has proved to 
be one of the greatest puzzles of South Indian 
chronology, if we are to judge by the bewilder- 
ing diversity of answers given to it. Indeed, 
one cannot help thinking that the methods of 
investigation that have been pursued must have 
been vitiated by some radical defect, when one 
notices that all possible dates from before the 
first to the tenth century after Christ have 
been assigned with greater or less confidence 
to the Sangam period. Foi’ example, the 
Eneyclopcedia Brifannica informs us that the 
‘Augustan age of Tamil literature,’ as the late 
Dr. Caldw’ell called this period, is to be placed 
somewhere between the ninth or tenth century 
and the thirteenth century A.C. Mr. L. D. 
Swamikannu Pillai and the officers of the 
Madras Archaeological department tell us that 
we should seek for the Saiigam period in 
the seventh or, eighth century A.C. Pandit 
Raghava Aiyangar of the Tamil Tiexicon 
Office has attempted to place the §angam 
period in the fifth century A.C. Other scholars, 
of whom I may particularly mention the late 
Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, and Mr. Srinivasa Pillai of Tanjore,^ 


1 Tamil Varalarti in 2 Vols. 
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have maintained that the Sangam period should 
be sought for in the second century A.C. There 
are yet others who would look for the Sangam 
period before the Christian era. The expounders 
of every one of these views are scholars of 
proved ability and established reputation; but 
obviously all of them cannot be right, and 
possibly all of them may be wrong. Each one 
has attempted to carry on research along his 
own line, and to state results independently of 
others; and everybody knows that the pursuit 
of special linos of investigation easily tends to 
beget prejudices, and in the statement of results 
it is not always easy to avoid the fallacies due 
fro individual prepossessions. 

In examining the various answers returned 
to the question, we should remember that a 
hypothesis, however high the authority for it, 
can have no significance, if it has no real 
connection with the facts which it is supposed 
to explain. Nor can the validity of a hypothesis 
be inferred from its agreement with a single 
fact alone. It is a rule of inductive logic that 
1 hypothesis is valid in proportion to the 
aumbcr and variety of facts which it is able to 
explain. In other words, the guarantee for the 
validity of a hypothesis consists in the consi- 
lience of results. A hjqiothcsis may be accepted 
as reasonably established, when a number of 
independent facts point towards it as the one 
conception fitted to bring them all into 
intelligible relation. It will be my attempt 
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here to test the various dates that have beeu 
advanced, and see how far they satisfy this 
rule. 

S. 2. The Ninth or the Tenth Century Theory. 

In spite of the high authority o£ the 
Encyclopoidia liritunnica, the view there 
expressed may be rejected as obsolete. That 
view was first stated about a century ago by 
the Rev. Di-. Caldwell, when the materials 
for the investigation of the problem were 
extremely scanty. In his ailicle in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Brittanmca, 
Dr. Rost repeated that view: and that article 
has been bodily reproduced in the eleventh 
edition of that work. When Dr. Rost wrote 
his ai’ticle, the old Sangam works, excepting the 
immortal Kural, had not been made available 
in print; but since then, many of the Sangara 
works have been published, and much valuable 
research has been made; and it is strange that 
the literary and historical material since 
brought to light has lieen totally ignored by the 
editors of the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. How far out of 
focus is the date given in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica will be patent if we remember that 
upon tliat view the $angam age will be posterior 
by several centuries to the earlier Saiva 
hymnists, Jn^asambandar and Appar, who 
were the contemporaries of the great Pallava 
Narasimha I, the destroyer of Vatapi. The 
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late Prof. Sundaram Pillai of Trivandrum 
thoroughly exposed the uusi^tainability of this 
hypothesis in his “Some Milestones in Tamil 
Literature” ^ and one can only express one’s 
wonder, not unmixed with pain, that the error 
should still peraist, and find its way into some 
works, intended to be of authority, like Frazer’s 
Literary History of India and the ImperidX 
Gazetteer of India. 

S. 3. The Seventh or the Eighth 
Century Theory. 

If the view expressed in the Encyclopaedia 
Britarmioa may be summarily dismissed as out 
of date, the view expressed by Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai cannot be dealt with so easily. He is a 
recognized authority on astronomical calcula- 
tion ; and it is with his assistance that the dates 
of many of the South Indian kings mentioned 
in inscriptions have been determined. The 
service that he has done to South Indian 
chronology is incalculable ; and naturally, 
therefore, a date fixed by him as the result of 
astronomical calculation will prima facte 
command acceptance. And when to his personal 
authority, which is deservedly high, is added 
the fact that his date has won ready acceptance 
among the experts of the Government Archaeo- 
logical department and some other scholai's, 
his view would appear to be too well entrenched 

2 PublisbWi in the Madras CoUgge Mdg'agnne. 
EepUhlifehed in the Tamilian Antiquary now defunct. 
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to be easily assailed. From certain astronomical 
data found in Silappadhikdram and the 
eleventh Paripddal, both Sangam works, he 
tells us^ that the former work cannot be anterior 
to 23rd July 756, and the latter must have been 
written after 17th June 634. The startling 
definiteness of the dates an'ests attention, and 
tempts, not to say compels, acceptance. ‘To 
beard the lion in his den, the Douglas in his 
hair were, perhaps, less hazardous than to 
oppose Mr. Swamikannu Pillai on the question 
of an Indian date which he has fixed by 
calculation; nevertheless, with due deference, 
I venture to state that his dates in this matter 
cannot be accepted- To place the Sangam 
period between the middle of the seventh and 
the middle of the eighth century would be 
to ignore altogether the political condition of 
Tamil India as depicted in the Sanpm works, 
and of the rest of India in that period as now 
known to us. From the time of Simhavish^u 
(c. 575 — 600 A.C.) the Pallava supremacy was 
the most outstanding fact of South Indian 
history for nearly three centuries. The period 
indicated by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is covered 
by the reigns of, among others, Mahendra 
Varman I, Narasimhavarmnn. I, ParamSsvara- 
varman I, Narasimhavaiman II, and Nandi 
Varman II, all Pallavas of Kanci ; and 
during this ^riiod of PalLiva domination, 
the Cer-'s aild Cohs and to some extent 

3 "The Indian Ephimeris, Vol. I, pp. 100-109. 
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the P^dyas did not count for anything 
piactically. The Sangam works make no refe- 
rence to the Pallavas at all; not one Pallava 
king, great or insignificant, is even casually 
mentioned in those works. On the other hand, 
a large number of Ceras, Colas and Pa^^yas, 
with names some of w-hich may be regarded as 
unpronounceable and almost forbidding, and 
many feudatory chiefs under them are sung 
about by the Sangam poets. 

It is significant that not one Pandya or 
Cola king of the seventh or eighth century 
whom the inscriptions have brought to light is 
referred to in the Sangam works, while they 
belaud the prowess and munificence of a host 
of kings and chieftains that ruled and exercised 
authority over the Tamil kingdoms. No one 
would have the temerity to say that the Tamil 
kings and their achievements detailed in the 
Sangam works could be made to fit into the 
epoch of the Pallava ascendancy. These rulers 
must necessarily belong to a prior age. About 
the middle of the seventh century the Pa^dya 
king of Madura was Kun Pandya alias 
Ninraar Nedu-Maran, and the Pallava king 
of Kanci was Narasimha Varma I; while about 
the middle of the eighth century, the Pandya 
and the Pallava kings were respectively 
Jatila Nedunjadaiyan Parantaka, the donor of 
the Velvikudi grant, and the well-known 
Nandivarman Pallava Malla. The Velvikudi 
plates, the text of which was first published 
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b7 Mr. K. G. Sankar, in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
mention the Pandyan Mutu Kudumi of the 
Sangam period as a remote ancestor of 
Ninrosir Nedu-Maran or as he is called in the 
grant, Mara Varman the victor at Nelveli. This 
Nedu-Maran was converted to Saivism by 
Jnanasambanda, whose date is now definitely 
settled. Jnanasambanda and his elder contem- 
porary Appar, who is said to have converted to 
Saivism the Pallava Mahendra Varman, son of 
Narasimha I, have in their Tevdram hymns 
refejred to the Cola king §en-Kannan, with 
reverential devotion ; and it is seen from the 
references that by the time of the two 
hymnists, a hoary and consecrated legend Isad 
become woven about the name of that Cola 
monarch. Dr. Hultzsch thinks that even at the 
time of the earliest of the dynastic Colas 
brought to light by epigraphical research, 
Sen-Kannan must have been only a name; and 
we see from the Tiruvalangadu plates^ of 
Rajendra Cola I, that KarikaU Cola ‘ of 
extensive glorv’ was an ancestor of the 
‘emperor’ Ko-^len-Kannan. All this indisput- 
ably shows that we should seek for the Tamil 
kings of the ^langam era long before the middle 
of the seventh centun'. 

Besides, as already stated, the middle of 
the seventh century coincides with the date of 


4 S.T.I., Voi. ni, Pt. in 
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Jnanasambanda and Appar, and their royal 
disciples Ninraslr Nedu-Maran and Mahen^a 
Varman. Those were the days when the Jains 
were most mercilessly persecuted both in the 
Pandya and the Pallava country. It is difficult 
to believe that it was during this period of bitter 
persecution, that the growth of classical Tamil 
literature went on apace, mainly under Jain 
auspices; for everybody conversant with 
k^angam literature knows to what {?reat extent 
^''e are indebted to the Jains in that respect. 
The Sangam age witnessed a predominance of 
the Jains in Tamil letters. The author of 
Silappadhikaram was a Jain ; while his 
brother, the Cera King, Sen-Kuttuvan, was a 
&.^aivite. It is patent that there was then 
perfect religious toleration, and the differences 
in religious belief did not break asunder the 
bonds of family; much less did they affect tlie 
amenities of social life. Again to look for the 
Sangam period in the seventh and the eighth 
centuries will be to regard the Sangam poetg as 
contemporaries of the J^aiva hymnists and the 
Vaisnava Alvars; and to do so would be to 
ignore the evidence supplied by the language, 
matter and verse-form and metre employed in 
the works of the Sangam and the hymnal 
period respectively. 

Apart from the historical difficulties 
noticed above, it has also been shown that none 
of the dates supplied by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
can really be obtained from the astronomical 
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data given in Silappadhikdram and Paripddal. 
In a paper on *The Date of Silappadhikdram* 
which I published in 1917 in the Madras Chris- 
tian College Magazine, I showed that in spite 
of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s emphatic statement 
that 756 A.C. satisfies all the astronomical con- 
ditions mentioned in Silapjmdhikdra'm, not even 
one condition could, without very material 
alteration, be made to apply to that year. 
Similarly, in regard to 634 A.C. which that 
distinguished scholar has arrived at from 
astronomical data found in XI Paripddal, 
Mr. S. Somasundara Desikar of Tiruainr has 
examined its correctness in a series of articles 
contributed by him to Sen Tamils the organ of 
the Madura Tamil Sangam, and demonstrated 
its inaccuracy. Mr. K. G. Sankar, in a learned 
contribution to the Journal of Oriental 
Research,^ has sho^vn that on 27th July 17 A.C. 
the major planets were exactly in the positions 
attributed to them in the Paripddal text and 
there was also coincidence of lunar eclipse and 
Agastyodayam, as required by the text. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai seeks support for 
his date from the mention of a week-day — 
Friday — in Silappadhikdram' ; and there are 
others who say that the mention of solar signs 
in Paripddal and in Manimekalai prove that 
they are late works. I have dealt with this 


5 Vo!. 20, pp, 182-188; th. 22, pp. 301 f. 

6 IX. pp. 148-155. 

7 Canto XXm, 1. 135. 
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subject elsewhere in some detail.* The argument 
is that India borrowed the planelaiy week-days 
and the solar signs from the Greeks »at some 
time not earlier than the fifth century after 
Christ. It is sajd that the earliest known 
genuine instance of the use of a planetary 
week-day is afforded only by the Evan inscrip- 
tion of Budha-Gupta, which has been assigned 
by Dr. Fleet to 484 A.C. ; and according to that 
great authority, there was no general practice 
of using the planetary names of days till the 
eighth century. From this it is argued that 
the composition of Silappadhikaram may be ns 
late as the eighth or the ninth centurj'. In 
Vol. Ill of Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inscripfiomim 
I-ndicamm, which contains the inscriptions of 
the early Guptas and their successors, besides 
the Eran inscription, there are only two other 
inscriptions, the Verawal inscriptions of 1246 
and 1264, that mention a planetary week-day; 
would we be justified in saying from this that till 
the middle of the thirteenth century the people 
in the regions of the early Quptas and their 
successors were not familiar with the use of 
planetary week-days? As a matter of fact, the 
planetary week-days seem to have been known 
in India centuries before the fifth century. The 
expression Vara, which imports a regulated 
division of the month, occurs in 'Atharva 

8 Vide The. Date of (Madras Christian 

Magazine. Sep. 1917) ; Solar Signs in Indian TAteraiwre, 
{Q.J.M.S., 1922). 
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Jyotisha. In Paithdmaha Samhita, which is said 
to be of the same type as Veddnga Jyotisha,^ 
Tuesday is said to occui’. In GuUbdsaptasati, 
which is attributed to H^a {Satavuhaua, and 
which Sir R. G-. Bhaudarkar tliuiks was either 
written by Ilala or was dedicated to him, wo 
come across AiigdrakaA,'ura (Tuesday). We 
have to place Hala probably iu the closing years 
of tlie first centui’y B.O. oi* the opening years 
of the first century A.C. Aryadeva (c. second 
century) employ’s week-days. The Hitopadesa 
mentions BJtattdiaka vara or Sunday. In the 
Vaikhdnasa Dharmasutra (c. third century) 
Budhavdra or Wednesday is mentioned. 
Yajnavalkya mentions planetary days. The 
Matsya Ptimna, which is regarded as the ear- 
liest of the Purdnas, is not only cognizant of 
the planetary week, but also deals with astral 
theology, for a clmpter is devoted to tiie worship 
of the Sun on AdityavdraA'^ 

In southern India, Tmlva^uvar, who is 
considerably anterior in date to the authurs of 
Silappadhikdram and Manimekalai, has a 
couplet in his KuraV-^ which indicates the 
adoption of the seven-day week. One of Jnana- 
sambanda’s paiigams in the Tevdram collection 
mentions all the day's of the week in their 

0 Now published by Dr. R. Shama Sa^ri in the 
OovirAmeitt Series. 

10 Cb. 70.46; Ch. 253.7. 

11 {bjii st^sot 

0ii^.7/rvJsir Kufal, 1278. 
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order;^^ and it is clear from that passage 
that in the minds of the people each 
day of the week had a well-understood 
benedcent or mali gnan t influence associated 
with it. As regards the solar sign, Baudhayana, 
whom Prof. A. B. Keith places in the fifth 
century B.C., and Aryadeva (c. second 
centuiy A.G.) mention the zodiacal signs ^ £Uid 
so do also some of the Smrtis. Even supposing 
tljat the planetary names of the week-days and 
the solar zodiac were borrowed by ludia from 
elsewhere, literary evidence shows that it must 
have been long before the fifth century of tiie 
Christian era. It has been conclusively esta- 
blished that there was extensive intercourse and 
traffic between India and Babylonia and 
Assyria; and the recent discoveries at Harappa 
in the Punjab and at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind, 
prove the existence in India in tiie remote past 
of a civilization and culture closely akin, to those 
of the Sumerians. The borrowing, if indeed 
there was a borrowing, may well have been from 
the Babylonian or Chaldean astrologers direct; 
and that is tho view of the late Shankar Bala- 
krishna Dikshit. In any event, India need not 
have waited till the fifth century A.C. to borrow 
this knowledge. Indeed Dr. Fleet himself 
practically concedes this when he admits in his 
article on Hindu chronology in the eleventh 
edition of the E ncijclopadm Britannica that 

Q^iqjfQjSTeiflPatigam. ^iruSjpi^'Ei^eir Q^euAiriu 
^Siu/rtpii QttiwttR Q^L-Qer 
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some of the astronomical books' perhaps postu- 
late an earlier knowledge of ‘the lords of the 
days’, and other writings indicate a still earlier 
use of the period of seven days.‘^ 

S. 4. The Fifth Century Theory. 

The hfth centur}' has been suggested us 
the date of the Tamil >Sangam by Pandit 
M. Raghava Aiyangar in his scholarly mono- 
graph on Ceran Sen-Kuttuvan. His argument 
has been largely influenced by a mislection of the 
Samudragupta inscription on the Asoka Pillar 
at Allahabad, for which Dr. Fleet was originally 
responsible. The text of the inscription as 
published by Dr. Fleet contained the words 
Kauralaka-Mantaraja, and Dr. Fleet thought 
thatKauralakamustbeamistake for Kairalaka, 
and he translated the expression as Mantaiaja 
of Kerala. Following this interpretation, the 
learned Pandit oast about to discover what he 
thought was confirmation in Tamil literature 
of Samudragupta’s supposed invasion of the 
Kerala kingdom. He equated Slantaraja with 
Mantaram Ccral of ^augam literature, and 
noticing in an Ahandnuru lyric reference tp a 
military expedition by Vampa Morvyar^* he 
stated that the expression Vampa Moriyar 
meant the ‘new Mauryas’ or Guptas. Un- 
fortunately for this reasoning, Dr. Kielbom, 

13 See also ‘Solar Signs in Indian Iflterature’ 
{QJ.M.S., 1322). 

14 Alidm, 251. 
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in studying the Ai'bole inscription, identified 
Kicmla therein mentioned with the ‘Kaurala" 
of the Allahabad inscription, and pointed out 
that Kaurala ^\•as a misi*eading. The proper 
rendering of the passage was settled by 
Dr. Kielhorn and Dr. Fleet in 1898; and it is 
now understood by all that the re£ei*ence in the 
Allahabad inscription is to Samudragupta’s 
victory over the king who was reigning over the 
region round Kollera or Colair lake. Nobody 
has yet claimed for Samudragupta conquest of 
any territory, south of Kahei; and Professor 
J. Dubreuil is of the definite opinion that 
Samudragupta did not advance south of the 
Krishna. However, this reasoning has now 
been given up by the learned Pandit, as in the 
second edition of his Ceran Sen-Kuttuva^n, he 
has omitted his arguments based on Vampa 
Moriyar.^^ 

Some have sought to make out that 
Sangam literatui'e cannot have been anterior 
to the fifth century, as Manimekalai makes 
a reference to the Gurjaras. The expression 
Kuccara Kudigai^^ occurs in Mcmimekcdai 
hut in my view it has been wrongly 
interpreted to mean ‘a building in the 
achitectural style of the Gurjaras’. I under- 
stand the expression to mean * a hut fa^oned 

15 Vide my article On Tht Kdsa.r tAs VtttttSd 
Mdriydr, 

16 Canto L 145. 
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or cut in a rock ‘ a rock-cave ’ ; Kuccara 
being a corrupt form of Kudhra (fS) a 
rock. The context seems to leave no room 
for doubt that this is the meaning. Prince 
Udayakumaran, in spite of Manimekalai having 
becom^a Buddhist nun, lecherously seeks her in 
a dharmasdla where she was serving food to 
the poor. She at once suspects him, and enter- 
ing an inner apartment transforms herself with 
the help of a mantra into a strange lady, and 
then comes out. The prince does not recognize 
her, and after a vain search in the innt'i* 
apartment, leaves the place. It is to denc-te 
this inner apartment • that the expression 
Kuccara Kudigai is employed in the poem.^’^ 

It has also been sought to make out that 
canto 29 of Manimekalai shows that, that work 
must have been written after Dinnaga ; but this 
view has been successfully controvei'ted by 
Professoi’s S. S. Suryanarayana Sastn,^® 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri*® and S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar.^® 

17 Vide my article “The Gurjaras and Manimekalai”, 
X, Q.J.M.S., 186. 

18 Vlir, 322 sqq. 

19 Cdlas, I, p. 72. 

20 Iniro. to his Manimfkalai in its Historical Setting. 
Vide also my article on tho Date of ManimBkolai 
in J.O.R., Vol. iii. There is a comparative study of 
great erudition under the title Niydyap-piravBSa and 
Manimekalai, published as a serial by Pandit TirunSrSyana 
lyangar, the learned Editor of Sen Tamilj in 
Vols. XXXII and XXXIII of the Journal. 
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S. 5. The Second Century Theory. 

The theory that assigns the Sangam epoch 
to the second centui*y A-C. falls next to be con- 
sidered ; and if it explains, as I shall presently 
show it does, facts gatherable from the Sangam 
writings in such manner as no other date so 
far considered does, n(j a priori considc^ration 
of the remoteness of the date should deter us 
from accepting it. I have already referred to 
the astronomical data found in two of the 
Sangam works; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the authors of those works were 
only romancing when they mentioned those 
data. Taking the astronomical details found 
in Silappadhikaram, I have pointed out in ray 
paper^i on the “Date of Silappadhdkaram'’ that 
171 A.C. will thoroughly satisfy the conditions 
in the text for the great fire that consumed 
Madura. In 171 A.C. Adi twenty-sixth was 
Friday; Krsna Saptami ended and Astami 
began 25 gh. 43 p. after sunrise, and Bharani 
star ended and Kartigai began at 49 gh. 57 p. 
after sunrise. Thus twenty-sixth Adi 171 A.C. 
will fit in exactly for the fire at Madura; and 
if 171 be accepted as the date of the fire, then 
^!on-Kuttuva Cera must be taken to be living 
at that time. Let us see if this hypothesis will 
satisfy other facts relevant to our inquiry, 
^langam literature discloses that when 'Sen- 
Kuttuvan was reigning, Musiri was a flourishing 

21 Op. cit., lHadrfu Chriiiion CotUge Jfflffome, 1917. 
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seaport, frequented by foreign ships. Pliny, 
who wrote his geography about 80 A.C., says 
tliat Musiri was luisafc for ships to call at, 
owihg to tlie existence of pirates; but apparently 
that danger had ceased to exist by the time of 
Ptolemy who died about 161 A.C. ; for he speaks 
of that seaport as a great emporium, which it 
certainly was in Seu-Kultuvan’s time. Sen- 
Kuttuvan was a king of great pi'owess; and one 
of the titled names Kadaldttia Vel-Kelu- 
Kuttuvan or Kadal-pirakkdttia-Sen-Kuttuvan, 
by which fiangam poets refer to him is reminis- 
cent of a decisive naval engagement, which, 
perhaps, resulted as already opined in driving 
away the pirates from the coast. 

Again the value of synchronisms in fixing 
dates in Indian history is well known; and the 
matter contained in Silappadhikaram affords 
scope for several applications of that method. 
That epic recounts that Sen-Kuttuvan went on 
an expedition to North India, in which ho w’as 
assisted by his ally Nurravai’ Kannar, that on 
that occasion he fought a ))attlo on the. banks of 
the Ganges, whoi’e he was opposed by the 
combined army of certain “Aryan” princes, 
among wliom Vijaya, son of Balakumara, 
Rudra and others are mentioned; and that, 
after defeating the allied Aryan forces he 
returned with a slab of stone from the trans- 
Gangetic region for fashioning the image of 
Kannaki— the pattini-devi or wife-goddess— 
which he intended to consecrate in a temple 
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to be built in her memory and honour. At the 
consecration whicli the autlior of the poem 
attended, the epic tells us that kings of various 
countries were present, and among them was 
Gayabahu, king of Ceylon; and Gayabahu, on 
returning to his country, ordered the erection 
of a shrine in honour’ of pattitii-devi and 
ordained the annual celebration of a festival 
for her in the month of Adi. Now, nobody will 
question that for an invasion of the north Iry 
the Cera King, the political condition not only 
in the other Tamil kingdoms but also outside 
Tamil India should be exceptionally weak and 
perturbed; and if we examine the political 
history of ancient India, there seem to be, so 
far as the materials now available go, only two 
or three periods when the Tamils could have 
marched into North India with any degree of 
success. 

Going not further back than the third 
century B.C., we can slate definitely that such 
an invasion could not have been ]-)ossible in the 
times of Chandragupta ifaurya, Bindusara and 
Asoka. It could not have occurred in Pushya- 
mitra’s time. It could have taken place between 
Asoka’s death and Pushyamitra’s accession, 
perhaps; that is between 234 and 184 B.C. The 
period of the later Sungas appears to have been 
one of confusion; but the fiatavahanas or 
Satakarnis were already attempting to become 
powerful, and by the close of the first 
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contui-y B.C., they seem to have supplanted the 
Kanvas, and in the early years of the second 
cemtuiy A.O. Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni is 
seen from the Nasik inscription^ to have 
succeeded in defeating the Ksaliaratas and 
annexhig- their territory. So another date for 
the northern invasioji might be found, after 
Pushyainitra’s long and eventful reign, possibly 
in the disturbed and confused period of the 
later Sungas and Kanvas, that is between 
c. 148 B.C. and the closing years of the fii’st 
century B.C., provided the Andliras or Sata- 
>alianas would have presented no obstacle. 
After Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni (c. 109 to 
c. 135 A . C . ) came Pulumayi who is said to 
have reigned for about thirty years. He came 
into collision with Rudradaman I, the Saka 
Satrap of Ujjain, who took from him most of 
the territory which Gautam,Tputra §ri Sata- 
karni had won from the Ksaharatas (Gimar 
inscription) ; but Gautamiputra Yajna Sri 
(c. 173 to 202 A.C.) seems to have again 
defeated the western Satraps and recovered 
some of the lost provmces. Rudradaman ’s 
aggrandizement is held to have been about 
150 A.C. and perhaps, between that date and 
the date of Yajna Sari’s accession, the Sata- 
vahanas were not powerful and coidd not have 
successfully opposed a .southern army in its 
northward march. With the close of Yajna 
reign, we enter on the third century 
irp77fld.7vin7pr6i^ 
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whicli, in the words of Mr. Vihcent Smith,^® “is 
one of the dark spaces in the spectrum of 
Indian history, and almost eveiy event of that 
lime is concealed from view by an impenetrable 
veil of oblivion”. In this dark century too an 
invasion of North India might have taken 
place. 

The fourth and the fifth century of 
the Christian era is the well-known period 
of the mighty imperial Guptas,; and as 
Dr. Jouveau liubreuil observes, in his Ancient 
History of the Deccan, the fifth century 
is the century of the Vakataka (^nasty,** 
which, the learned doctor affirms, is the 
most glorious and the meet important of the 
dynasties of the Deccan between the third 
and the sixth century. By the sixth century we 
are in the period of the powerful Pallavas and 
Chalukyas who, till the latter were overthrown 
by the Rashtrakutas in 753 A.C., were striving 
against each other for the miistei-y of the South. 
It is clear that the political conditions in the 
fourth and the succeeding four centuries so far 
as now known were not at all favourable to an 
attempt by a Cera king to invade Northeni 
India; and there is no need to pursue our 
analysis further. Now if the fire at Madura 
occurred in August 171 A.C., and therefore 
Sen-Kuttuvan was mling then, how would it 

23 Early History of India (1924), p. 226. 

24 See Ch. IV. A reference in this connection may 
be made profit to K. P. Jayaswal’s History of India. 
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agree with the political situation we have been 
examining i The poem tells us that Sen- 
Kuttuyan stai-ted on his northern expedition 
on hearing of Kannaki s apotheosis after the 
hre, and after he had ascertained through his 
spies that Ntiyruvar Kannar had promised to 
assist him and desired to maintain friendly 
relations with him. Nurruvar Kannar can be 
no other than Satakarni; and we may conclude 
that Sen-Kuttuvan and ^atakarni entered into 
a treaty for mutual assistance. 

We learn from the poem that 6cn-Kuttuvan 
had been away from his state for thirty-two 
months, when he was on the bank of the 
Ganges. We may consequently suppose that 
about the beginning of 175 A.C. the Cera king 
was occupying the bank of the Ganges. 'J'his 
synchronizes with the period when Yajha Sri 
Satakarni would have been seeking the aid of 
a friendly power to regain from the Satraps 
the territory lost by his ancestor Pulumayi. 
Thus if we hold that Sen-Kuttuvan was, during 
a portion of his long reign, contemporaneous 
with Yajna Sri, we will be able to explaiji 
satisfactorily his northern invasion, which, 
while it served the Cora’s object, must also have 
afforded material assistance to the Satakar^ii in 
vanquishing the Satrap. Wo are told that at 
the battle of the Ganges, several northern 
princes were ranged against Sen-Knthivnn and 
his ally; and one of the opposing pnnccs was 
Vijaya, son of Balakumara. I suggest that 
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Balakumara is Ptolemy's Baleokoui'os. 1 know 
tliat it lias been suggested by some liistoiiaas 
that Baleokouros was probably one of the 
^atavahunas. The sui-mise may be unfounded.; 
but there can be no doubt that he was 
historically connected with the ^atav^anas.; 
and as IHolemy mentions him in his geograpiiy 
as a contemporaiy i-uling prince, he must have 
been in existence before 160 A.C. His son may 
well have been among the princes that opposed 
6eu-Kuttuvan at the battle of the Ganges. 
Yajha Sri himself was according to the 
Matsyapurana^’^ succeeded by a Vijaya; but it is 
not stated how they were related- Can that 
Vjjaya be the Vijaya mentioned in Silappadhi- 
karam; and if so, was he an usurper, or did he 
come of a collateral line to which, perhaps, 
Baleokouros or Balakumara lielonged? Then, 
another of the princes that Sen-Kuttin'an 
defeated at the battle of the Ganges was 
Rucira; and about this time we have Rudra- 
siraha, if not also Rudrasena of the Satraps, 
fj’om whom Yajna Sri must have recovered his 
lost temtory. ily suggestion is that tlie 
battle of the Ganges was fought by Yajna Sri 
and his ally against the forces of the Satraps 
and their allies. 

There is also another impoi-tant synchro- 
msm that has to be considered; for, Silappadki- 
karam inforais ns that among the various kings 


25 Cli. 273, 15. 
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that attended the consecration of the inmge of 
Pattini-'devi, Gajab^u, the king of Ceylon, was 
one. According to the Maliavamsa, Gajabahu 
was reigning between A-C. 173 and 191. The 
Bajavali says that Gajabahu took wth him 
some relics of Pattini-devi to Ceylon; and this 
lends material eoiToboration to the statement 
in the poem that on his return Gajabahu 
ordered a shrine to bo constructed and an 
annual festival to be celebrated in his dominion 
in honour of Pattini-Kadavul or Pattini-devi. 
This account enables us to explain the hold that 
the tradition of Pattini-devi, the ‘wife-goddess’, 
has long had on the people of Ceylon, where as 
Dr. A. K. Commaraswamy obseiwes^® some of 
the images in temples that depict the old art of 
that island are those of the apotheosised wife. 

S. 6. Conclusio7i. 

Thus we see that 171 A.C. as the date of 
the fire at Madura satisfies the test afforded by 
a consilience of results; and we may therefore 
reasonably conclude that 6en-Kuttuvan who 
was then the king of the Cera kingdom must be 
assigned to the second century A.C.; and as 
according to ^iJappadhikdram he had been 
fifty years on the throne when he built and 
consecrated the temple of Pattini-devi, his reign 
must have begun in the first quarter of that 
century. It may be noted that the remarkable 


26 J.R.A.8., 1909, p. 292. 
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coneuri*enee of fcstirnony between Sangam 
works and the. Periphis on the conditions of 
maritime trade in the Indian seas considerably 
strengthens this conclusion. The latest attempt 
to determine the chronology of the Sangam is 
by Mr. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, sometime senior 
lecturer in Tamil in the University of Madras, 
in his recent book The Chronology of the Early 
Tamils.'^'^ Mr. Sivaraja Pillai has scant faith 
in the historical sense of those who have worked 
on the basis of tlie Son-Kuttuvan-Gajabjihu 
synchronism, because forsooth Silappailhi- 
Tcdram and Mahavamia, are likely to twist and 
pervert historical facts as the result of artistic 
and religious motives. 

I have always held that the Sen-Kuttuvan- 
Gajabahu synchronism camiot be lightly 
rejected, simply because these two works are 
not professedly works of secular history. Such 
rejection of i*elevant evidence on a priori 
grounds is not sound ; and tlie scientific inquirer 
must be prepared to accept light from whatever 
source it may proceed. The value of synchro- 
nism in fixing dates in early Indian history is 
W’ell known. I cannot reject the fien-Kuttuvan- 
Gajabahu s'mehronism as fanciful. Gajabahu 
is seen to have been reigning between 173 and 
190 A.C.j and we may reasonably postulate that 
the building and consecration of the temple was 


27 Published in 1932. 
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about 176 A.C. As Sen-Kuttuvan had been on 
the throne for 50 years when he built the temple, 
he may be held to have ascended the throne 
about 125 A.C. In our present state of know- 
ledge, I have no hesitation in regarding this as 
(the ‘sheet anchor’ of early South Indian 
history; and I am strengthened in this view by 
the result arrived at by Mr. Sivaraja Pillai, 
who had conducted the inquiry along lines 
which he claims to be more reliable and less 
objectionable. I have already stated that §en- 
Kuttuvan helped Nalam-Killi-Set-Cenni to 
gain the throne of the Cola kingdom; and the 
synchronistic table accompanying Mr. Pillai ’s 
book assigns this Cola to the period 100 to 
125 A.C. §et-Cenni’s period may as well be 
125 to 150 A.C., for Mr. Pillai’s date is only 
conjectural, after all. Wlien we remember 
that in that table the conventional 25 years’ 
period for each king is what is adopted, the 
coincidence between our results will be 
admitted to be remarkable. As the Sangam 
period did not obviously begin and close with 
the reign of Sen-Kuttuvan, but there were 
several generations of kings and poets of the 
Sangam age both before and after him, we may 
for the present hold as a safe hypothesis that 
the Sangam epoch covered the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. This is the 
view I have all along maintained; and this 
is the considered conclusion of the late 
16 
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Mr. Kanakasabhai. This is also the view 
adopted by Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyaugar ati j 
Prof. Nilfianta Sastri in their works and in 
the Cambridge History of India.^^ 


28 See also Dikshitar, SUidm in Tamil Literatwe 
and History, Ch. I. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Chronology of the Saiigam Ceras. 

1 propose to t^ke 125 A.C. as the fii’st year 
of Sen-Kuttuvau’s reign, and with that as the 
starting point ascertain, with tlie help of the 
nmterials at our disposal, the dates of 

Sen-Kuttuvan’s predecessors and successors. 

According to Patirrup-pattu, the following 
kings had, before Sen-Kuttuvan, reigned for 
the period mentioned against each. 

Imayavaramban Nedum-Ceral&tan 58 years. 

Paly^ai Selkelu-Kutmvan 25 years. 

Kalan^i-kanni Narmudicceral 25 years. 

So, counting back from 125 A . C . , the 
year when Sen-Kuttuvan’s reign commenced, 
we see , Imayavaramban Nedum - Ceralatan 
must have begun his reign in c. 17 A.C., 
Paly^ai Selkeiu-Kuttuvan in c. 75 A.C. and 
Kalankaik-kanm Narmudicceral in c. 100 A.C. ; 
and if we, for the present, assign to Vana- 
varamban Udiyan-CeralMan the conventional 
25 years, which cannot, having regard to the 
character of his reign, be held to be an 
exaggerated estimate, that king must on this 
basis be regarded as commencing his reign in 
about 8 B.C. It must be confessed that the 
acceptance of these terms of years does present 
some difficulty. It may be asked: If Imaya* 
varamban reigned for fif^-cight years, at what 
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age did ills brother become after bim i 
Palyanai Selkelu-Kuttuvau must be at least 
about 60 when his reigu commenced; and his 
age must have been 85 when he passed away. 
Such ripe old age may be uncommon, but is 
certainly not unknown, as a reference to 
Kiishana, Gupta and Pallava history will show. 
For instance, Kuzulo Kadphises mled for 
nearly 55 years, ^ and was over eighty, when he 
died and was succeeded by his son Wima 
Kadphises who reigned for 30 years and after 
him followed the great Kaniska whose reign 
covered not less than 45 years. Nandi-Varman 
Pallavamalla reigned for nearly sixty-five years 
(715-780 A.C.) and his son Dantivarman, 
who succeeded him, reigned for fifty years 
(780-830).® In recent histoiy, we may instance 
William I who became King of Prussia in his 
64th year and Emperor of Germany in his 
74th year and lived to be 91 years old. The 
Ex-German Emperor William IT, who ascended 
the throne in 1888, is now 76 rears old. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia reigned for 46 
years, and was 74, when he died. Queen Victoria 
reigned for 64 years and was 82 when she 
passed away. Edward VII succeeded her, when 
he was about 60 years of age ; and George V,’ the 
Silver Jubilee of whose reign was celebrated 


1 Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 185. 

2 Sten Konow, III. 

9 Cambridge Shorter History of India. 
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last year, passed away in his 71st year. The 
advanced age of Palyanai Selkelu-Kuttnvan 
need not present any difficulty, and it would 
afford another very cogent reason for tlie 
institution of a vieeroyalty in the northern 
province during his reign. 

There is another difficulty which we cannot 
ignore. If Sen-Kuttuvan was the son of 
Imayavaramban, he must have been, at the 
lowest calculation, over fifty years of age, when 
he became sovereign of the Cfira Kingdom; and 
if we accept the statement that he mled for 
fifty-five years, he must have been something 
more than a centenarian when he died. Nor 
can we construe the statement in the patigam 
to mean only that he lived for fifty-five years ; 
for that will give to his reign not more t han 
five years’ duration! The only resolution of 
the tangle that suggests itself to me is to take 
that Sen-Kuttuvan was not a son, but was a 
grandson of Imayavaramban. I venture to 
suggest that Nedum-Ceralatan in the Paiigam 
of fifth Patirmp-paitu, means only ‘the great 
Ceralatan’, the king referred to being Kalankai- 
kanni Narmudie-Ceral . I do not forget the 
passage in SUappadkikdram which describes 
Scn-Kuttuvan as euxemeur uQ^errutki^ p 

y,iLuf.iua!iraratiT Qpir^p^. Here the expression 
Qpir^p&i need not necessarily mean son; it 
may denote a descendant. From the narra- 
tion of Ilanko-Adigal’s early history, where 
Devanti praises his sel5»sacrifice i!i favour of 
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Sen-Kuttuviui, by taking holy orders' that the 
latter may become king, we can see that 
Sen-Kuttuvan's father has only two sous, Sen- 
Kuttuvau and ilanko-A^igal, and the setting 
given to the incident there related completely 
negatives the existence of other sons. This to 
my mind, is signiiicaut as making it impossible 
that Sen-Kuttuvan could be one of four sons 
of Imayavaramban, as is now usually believed. 
Two thing s are clear from this incident; and 
they are that when Sen-Kuttuvan’s father’s 
reign was about to close, he had only two sons 
and immediately on the death of the father, one 
of the two sons and not the brother stood to 
succeed him. I pi*opose, therefore, to regard 
§en-Kuttuvan as the son of Narmudic-Ceral. 
At any rate, the construction I suggest wih 
remove the almost insuperable difficulties we 
have to encounter, if we regard Sen-Kuttuvan 
as a son of Imayavaramban, as is now usually 
done. If this mtei*pretation is accepted, the 
duration given for Scu-Kuttuvan’s reign may 
be allowed to stand. Roughly then, Udiyan 
Ceral’s reign may be held to have begun alx)ut 
8 B.C. or practically at the beginning of 
the 1st century, and Sen-Kut^van’s to have 
terminated about 180 A.C. 

In the main or Vafici line, we have seen 
that there are five kings after Sen-Kuttuvan 
and in the absence of any material for 
ascertaining how long they reigned, we 

4 Silap. 30, 11. 170 seq. 
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may provisionally regard them as represent- 
ing five generations, and thus bring the 
story of the kings of that line to the 
close of the third century of the Christian 
era. In the northern line, we read about ten 
kings ; and of these, wo see from Patirmp-pattu 
that four kings reigned for 96 years in the 
aggregate. For the remaining six, even if we 
assign to each of them only twenty years on the 
average, their reigns may be taken to have 
occupied 120 years, so that practically we have 
the story of that line for over two centuries. 
As I have explained before, there is good reason 
to think that that line began in the later years 
of Palyanai Selkelu-Kuttuvan’s reign, that 
is, some years before the close of the first 
century A.C.; and so, we have the story of the 
northern Ceras also up to the close of the third 
century A.C. During these three centuries, 
the Ceras were brought into relation with the 
Colas and the Pandyas very often; and from 
the Purandnfmi lyrics, we can identify most 
of them. The following statements give the 
pedigree, the probable dates and contem- 
poraneity of the Ceras of the two branches, 
and the names of -the Colas and Pandyas, 
whose periods more or less synchronised 
with theirs. It is needless to say that the 
tables cannot pretend to be strictly accurate; 
but they are the best that can be constnicted 
from the materials, and are tentatively offered 
as acceptable. 
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Probable Genealogy and Chronology. 

C£ras op VANCI 

1 . v&navarambao. 


Udlyaa-CSral. (C; 17 A.C.). 


2. Imayavarambaa. («. 17 — 7S A.C.). 8. Paly&nai 

I EuttUTan. 

4. N&rmu41c-Ceral. (e. 100—125 A.C.) (c. 76—100 A.C.). 

6. Sen-KutturaB. (c. 125 — 180 A.G.). 

I 


6. EuttUTaa-KOdaL (c. 180—206 A.C.). 

I 

7. I{am-KuUuvan. (e. 205 — 230 A.C.). 

I 

8. FaioipJUJIya Perum-EadumkO. 

) (c. 230—355 A^). 

9. Ma-Veak5. (c. 255—280 A.C.). 

I 

10. Vafican.* (c. 280—306 A.C.). 


5 Does CSramila Vancan amply moan the CSram&n 
who ruled at Yafiel ? If so. the name of this CSram&n 
is missing. 
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1. Earuvflr-erlfa Perum-G^ral Irumporai (e. 90^100 A.C.). 


3 . Anturan-CSral Irumporai (c. 100—120 AC.). 


A ifu-kat-p&Uu Ceral&tsQ 4. SelTa-K&4umkS>Valiy&tan. 
(c. 120— IfiS Aa). (e. 158—183 AC.). 


5. Perum^COral Irumporai 
(0. 183—200 AC.). 


6. Ilam>Ceral Irumporai 
(e. 200—216 AC.). 


7. S&taa-ATini (e. 216-236 AC.). 


A Yinai-kat-Aey M&ntaram- 
CSral Irumporai, 
(e. 236—266 AC.). 


9. Ka-R6dal MSrpan. 

<0. 266—286 AC.). 


10. KapalkkU Irumporai 
(0. 286—306 AC.). 


ir 
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Ceras of Vanei. i 

1 

Ceras of Ton^. 

1. Vaiiavaramban 
Udiyan-Ceral 

* • 

2. Imayavaramban 

Nedum-Ceralatan. . 

• • 

3. Palyanai Selkelu- 
Kuttuvan 

1. Karuvureriya 
Perum-Ceral . . 

4. Narmu^c-Ceral 

f 2. Antuvan-Ceral . 
3. Adukotpattn 
Ceralatan 

5. Sen-Kuttuvan 

4. Selvak-Kadumko 
Vali-Atan 

6. Kuttuvan Kodai or 
Ma-Kodai 

; 5. Perum-Ceral 
Irumporai 

7. Ilam-Kuttuvan 

6. Ilam-Ceral 
Irumporai 

8. Palaipadiya Penuu- 
Kadurako 

1 7. Atan Avini . . 
j 8. Yanaikatsey 
i Mantaran- 

1 Ceral 

9. Ma-Venko 


10. Vancan . 

1 9. Kodai-Marpan . 


10. Kanaikkal 
Irumporai 
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Colas. 

Pan^yas. 

Porvaikko Peru-Narkilli. 

• ■ 

• •• 

• • 

• • 

• » 

Muditlalai Kopem- 
narkilli 

Uruvapahrer 

Cenni 

• • 

Karikala Cola 

Nalamkilli Set-Cenni . . 

Ariyappadai 

Kadanta. 

Nedimjeliyan. 

. . 

Verriver Seliyan. 

. . 

Ilavantikaippalli- 
tuneia Nan-Maran. 

. . 

Talai^am Kanattu 
Nedunjeliyan. 

RfijasQyam Vetta 
Perunarkilli 

CTgra-Peruvaluti. 

Kulamuirattutunciya 
Killi Valavan 

• • 









CHAPTER IX. 


Political, Social and Religious Background. 

S. 1. 

We have now pieced together the story of 
the earliest Cera kings known to Tamil litera-< 
ture. The antiquity of the Cera kingdom is 
beyond dispute. From the occurrence of 
Cera-pddah in Taittiriya Ar any aka, Mr. P. T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar concludes that the Cera 
country had even in that long distant past come 
under the influence of Brahmanical or Aryan 
rites and rituals,* and he cites the authority of 
Prof. A. B. Keith for construing the egression 
as relating to the C^as. Perhaps this is 
doubtful, as Sayana takes Cera to mean snake. 
Leaving this aside, as also the evidence of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana, we have in 
more recent times inscriptional evidence of the 
existence of an independent Cera kingdom 
afforded by the Gimar inscription of Asoka of 
c. 250 B.C. which mentions the country of 
Keralaputra as one of the southern kingdoms. 
With one possible exception, Tamil literature, 
however, does not take us to that distant period 
in the history of South India, though it is clear 
from Tolkdppiyam that at the date of that 
ancient work the Cera kingdom had been in 
existraice for a long time. The exception is this. 


1 Bistory of the Tamils, p. 29. 
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There are references to the Moriyar in 
Agandnuru^ and in those poems, the passage of 
their war-chariots through a mountain-pass, 
which possibly had been thought to be 
impassable, receives prominent mention. It is 
also clear from Agam 281, that the objective of 
the Moriyar army was South India; and that 
the Vadukar, (literally ‘northerners’) a fero- 
cious people® probably formed the van-guard. 
It has been suggested that the reference in these 
poems is to a Mauiyan invasion.* If so, the 
alleged Mauryan advance must have occurred 
before Asoka; for Asoka tells us that the Tamil 
kingdoms of the South were politically free; 
and there is no possibility of a Mauryan 
invasion after his time. Taranath, the Tibetan 
historian, speaks of Bindxisara’s conquests in 
the Dekhan and South India; and perhaps, the 
Agandmlru lyrics refer to one of those inva- 
sions, as I suggested many years ago.® Or 
possibly, Moriyar is not the correct reading;® 
and if so, the reference would be, as suggested 
by me elsewhere,^ to a southerly march into 

2 Affom, 69; 251; 281. 

3 Agam, 107 and 381. 

4 The latest writer on the subject, Mr. V. R. Rama- 
Chandra Dikahitar takes this view in his hook “Th^ 
Mauryan Polity”, pp. 58 — 61. My own view is that the 
alleged Mauryan invasion is a myth. 

5 Date of §ilappadkikaram : Madras Christian 
College Magazine, 1917. 

6 Cf. Puram, 175. 

7 Kdiar and Vamba MSriyar. QJ.M.S., 1924. 
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India, through a north-eastern pass of the 
Himalyas, of a trans-Himalyan martial tribe at 
some remote period. However, to whatever 
occurrence the passages in Agananuru may, 
refer, they do not relate to the Cera kingdom; 
and the account we have been able to gather 
from the Sangam works about the Cera 
kingdom, does not take us earlier than the first 
centuiy of the Christian era. 

Let us try to get a glimpse of the political, 
social and religious background of the Cera 
history of this period as presented by Sangam 
literature. It is clear that the rules of Hindu 
or Aryan polity mainly governed the admini- 
stration. There is abimdant evidence to show 
that the enunciation of the three-fold duties of 
the king given in the Manavadharma Sa^tra? 
was followed. The king was an indispensable 
institution ; and his authority rested on Dharma 
of which he was the guardian.** Emphasis 
is laid on his position as a father of his people.^® 
It is the duty of the king to know and remember 
that he is the source of the life of the world, 
and not cereals .and w'ater.” 

Hereditary monarchy seems to Have been 
the prevailing form of government. We read 

8 VII, 88. 

9 Puram, 55. Qsirppu>. 

10 Ibid., 5. sraiso ueuSO^LoLj. 

11 Ibid., 186. (^u9irsir'2p i^(T^u9jr^Qp 

u.earesis»iAliT^^jt ojeoaih. 
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of no disputed succession or civil war in tlie 
Cera kingdom during the period we have 
studied, though during this period there were 
instances in the Cola kingdom. The King was 
essentially an absolute monarch, but he 
respected and followed the wise counsel of 
Ministers and other learned men. He extended 
equal protection and justice to all his subjects.^* 
The minister was a responsible officer; and the 
xmsympathetic and tyrannical minister w’ho 
misleads the kings to oppress the people is 
denounced even by the royal poet Palaipadiya- 
Perum-Kaduhko. Thus, in PMaik-kali,^^ he 
likens the scorching sun of the sandy deserts to 
‘a king, who by a minister bad, unsympathetic 
and unjust, is led’; and in Paled 9, he writes 
that the desolate region of the desert is 

Like a land where the ministers fleece without 

scruple 

And grind without mercy the people who groan 
Under crushing misrule. 

The minister’s position was obviously delicate, 
and he could not be always certain of the king’s 
favour. Thus in PaXai 7, we read — 

The minister who in the sunshine basks 
Of royal favour, working still with zeal 
But for his master’s good, without regard 
For his own benefit, doth sudden fall 
Under displeasure and he loses all! 


12 Puram, 17 and 55. 

13 See PSlai, 7. 
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From the occurrence of the expressions 
{gu)<3u0S0^ and ergot Quffgiuui in some ancient 
works like ^ilappadhikaram, Manimekalai and 
Perum-kadai, some scholars have committed 
themselves to the view that in the Sangam 
period government was conducted with the aid 
of popular assemblies and representative 
councils. This is an entirely fanciful view. 
A reference to Divakaram for the meaning of 
these terms would conclusively show that 
these groups connoted well-known adjuncts to 
royalty or royal paraphernalia.’* They com- 
prised ministers, purohits, army captains, 
embassage, spies, astrologers, near relations, 
citkens, and various denominations of soldiers. 
The ideal king was a benevolent autocrat, and 
the people were devoted to him, under whose 
protection they were able to foUow their 
pursuits in peace. Ancient Tamil literature does 
not seem to record any instance of resistance to 
the will of the king by his subjects; and in 
those ancient days, the fimdamental value and 
importance of peace between the ruler and his 
people was also prominently recognized. Thus 
we read in the Rural : 

“Blest thoi^ the land in all things else, it naught 

avails 

If there’s no peace between the people and the 

King.” 

— Kwfll, 740. 


14 Vide also 4fant. p. 10 foot-note. 
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S. 2. 

The effective protection of his people is 
stressed in Sangam literature as the essential 
function of the king. Whether for the satisfac- 
tory discharge of that essential function or from 
motives of personal ambition, or from sheer 
irresistible blood-lust, kings often indulged 
in war, and not infrequently in such excess that 
learned men seeking their bounty felt compelled 
to remind them that peace had its victories no 
less renowned than war.^® Alm ost every great 
king of the Sangam period appears to have been 
a great warrior, and the Cera monarchs were 
no exception. Neee^arily, they maintained 
armies of well-equipped soldiers, who wore 
defensive armoui^ {9«rajtiu)w>^) and were 
armed with bows and arrows, spears and 
swords, and used shields made of tough 
bull-hide.*® Before starting for war, elaborate 
saerifiee to Korravai,^’’ the Dravidian Durga, 
and the presiding deity of the war-drum was 
made.*® The kings themselves often led their 
armies in person in the field of battle; and the 
first act of provocation by an invading aimy 
seems to have been the felling of the Kdval- 
maram or totem tree of the enemy from the 
encircling woods.*® The lifting of the enemy’s 

15 Cf. Puram, 5. 

16 Paiirmp-paffu. 45. 

17 Literally 'The Goddess of Victory’. 

18 Pafirrup-pnttu, 30; Patigam III. 

19 Puram, 36. 
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cattle was also a prelude to war.*” The forts 
were well guarded and the gates secured with 
bolts of tough wood;2^ and the fortifications 
were surrounded by moats filled with water.** 
On the field, the kings used war-chariots; and 
besides foot-soldiers, they employed horses and 
elephants in war.*® Appalling slaughter, and 
utter devastation and destruction by fii'e 
followed in the wake of war,®* and frequently 
personal humiliation, often brutally vindictive, 
were inflicted on the vanquished foe and even 
on his women-folk.®® Indeed, showing clemency 
to a vanquished enemy evoked surprise arid 
w’onder.®® The souls of heroes slain in battle 
were believed to attain Vira svarga, which 
corresponds to the Valhalla of G-othic 
mythology; and so fii-mly was this notion rooted 
that among the warrior elan, a still-bom child 
was deft in twain at birth that it might attain 
‘the heroes’ heaven’.*’ The hero could not bear 
to receive a wound on the back in the field of 
battle; and he atoned for the disgrace by self- 
immolation by starvation on the scene.*® 

20 Agam, 372. 

21 Puram, 20. 

22 Ibid., 14 and 37. 

23 Ibid., 14. 

24 PaUrrup-pattu, 25, 26, 43 and 48. 

25 Ibid.. V Paiigam. 

26 Patirmp-pattu, 32. 

27 Piiram, 74. 

28 Ibid., 65. 
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It is interesting to note that in those days, 
the martial spirit animated not only the men, 
but also the women of tlie land. At a time of 
war, the women-folk urged their male relations 
to march to battle, resolved to win or die like 
heroes. The wife rejoiced to sec her husband 
display his valour, and the mother was proud 
of her son who showed his bravery ; and neither 
was troubled by the thought of any possible 
danger to the life of her hero. They regarded 
a dastard in war* with contempt. Purani 278, 
given below, depicts vividly this significant trait 
in the character of the ancient Tiunil dame. 

The dame of ancient age, with shrunken veins, 
And loosely hanging tissues, heard her son 
Had from the battle turned in fear and fled. 

In towering rage she vowed, if that be so, 

She would for very shame cut off her breasts 
That gave the despicable coward suck. 

She snatched a sword, swept with impetuous speed 
Into the gory battle-field, and searched 
The heaps of warriors slab, when lo! she found 
Stretched on the field of glory, cut b twain. 

Her valiant son. Then swelled, indeed, with pride 
The mother’s heart, wliich was with gladness filled, 
Intenser far than when she gave blTn birth ! *** 

Purap-porid-Venha’Malai, tbe author of which 
is a Cera, gives the grammar of warfare as 
understood in ancient Tamil India; and we see 
from it that the approved rule was that the 
invading army should not molest the enemy’s 
cattle, which before the battle began, should be 


28a Cf. Puram, 277; 279 ; 295 ; 86. 
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removed to a place of safety. The rules algo 
enjoined that the invading army should — 

Sparc the temples where sacrifices are offered; 
Spare the consecrated dwellings of the ascetics; 
Spare the residence of the holy Vedic Brahmanas. 

It is seen that the vanquished king was some- 
times kept in confinement as a prisoner by the 
victor, possibly in expectation of suitable 
ransom.*® 

S. 3. 

Watered by perennial streams, the Cera 
country was very fertile, and its prosperity was 
maintained by the Cera kings. A large pro- 
portion of the population pm-sued agriculture ; 
but other occupations, such as fishing and 
hunting were also followed. Ai-ts, trade and 
commerce were also pursued. The Cera Kings, 
as Kurumkoliyur-Kilar, writes in Puram 17 — 

Their royal sceptre even held 
0 ’er all their subjects, wbere-so-e ’er they lived, 
lu hill or mountain, forest or in town; 

Protecting them with equal justice, they 
Chastised all wrong, and as their due, received 
The share of yield from land by law allowed. 

This share is explained by the commentator to 
be one-sixth, the ^adbhaga of the Dharma- 
sastra and the Arthasastra. Among the 
industries pursued in the country, were spinning 


29 Puram, 74 and 17. 
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ftnH weaving. Spinning cotton was an occupa- 
tion of women;^" w'ho also prepai’ed beaten 
rice(jvfiu6«) with wooden pities (tsvasn®, 
Besides cotton cloth, ^o silk was woven,*" and 
they were of superior quality. Files, axes and 
other ii-on implements and metal-lamps sup- 
ported by metal-stand were produced,®* and 
jewellery in gold, silver and precious stones 
were made.*^ Carpentry and work in hides 
also flourished. We have definite mention that 
hides were fashioned into shields for the use of 
soldiers in battles,** cut into thongs and circlets 
for use in Yagas** and into straps which were 
‘stitched with ease and dexterity for cots’ by 
cobblers.*^ Salt was manufactured in salt-pans 
and carried in carts for sale.** There was also 
extensive trade in fish** in which fish-women 
took an active part. The land gi*ew spices, 
especially pepper, which vras much sought after 
in the western w’orld,^* and it abounded in 

30 Puratn, 125. 

31 Patirr^p-pattu, 29. 

32 Ibid., 12. 

33 Puram 36; and Patirrup-pattu, 47 and 52. 

34 Purom 66; Paiirrup-pattu, 16. 

35 Patirrup-pattu, 45. 

36 Ibid., 74. 

37 Puram, 82. 

38 Ncytal, 21; Nar. 4; Ajjam,, 119; 310; and 
Kurun., 165. 

39 Puram, 343. 

40 A^m., 149. 
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cocoanut palms,^* sandal-wood, Agil and 
sugarcane.^^^ Its elephants gave ivory; its 
mines yielded precious stones and its seas 
yielded pearls.** The country was beyond 
doubt very flourishing and wealthy. 

S. 4. 

Ship-building industry does not appear to 
be mentioned in Sangam works ; but the people 
of the Cera country were familiar with naviga- 
tion of the high seas** and from early times 
they had trade relations with foreign nations. 
We have evidence that in the very dim past, the 
rare products of Malabar found their way to 
Babylon and Egypt, and later the Phoenicians 
controlled the spice trade of Malabar. Chinese 
junks were also attracted to the ports of the 
Cera cmmtry, with which it seems obvious the 
trade relations of the Chinese, which probably 
began long before the ships of Greece and 
Rome called at the Cera ports, must have 
continued for a long time; and from the 
architecture of the buildings on the Malabar 
coast, which reproduces the distinctive features 
of the architecture of Mongolian countries, 
particularly in its temples, one may conclude 
that a Chinese colony had been established, 
where, as generally happened with people living 

41 Puram, 17 . 

42 Patirmp-pattu, 87. 

43 Ibid.i 67. 

44 Palai, 4 ; Mani, TV, II. 29 — 34. 
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in an alien land, the Chinese settlers lived in 
houses built in the style of their native country. 
To my mind the Mongolian curves and the up- 
turned eaves and gables that we see in Travan- 
core houses and temples supply strong evidence 
of Chinese influence which must have sprimg 
from Chinese trade relationship with the Cera 
country. 

With the discovery of Hippalus about the 
beginning of the first century of the Christian 
era, that, by taking advantage of the monsoon 
winds, ships could sail straight from the Red 
Sea and reach India in 40 days, a new era in 
the commercial activity of the Cera kingdom 
was inaugurated. The direction of the wind 
led the ships straight to Musiri w'hich Pliny 
described as the nearest mart in India. The 
Patirrup-pattu and Pnrananuru poems bear 
eloquent testimony to the commercial activity 
of Musiri and other porta of the Cera kingdom ; 
and we are told that in exchange for gold that 
foreign vessels brought, they took home peppei- 
and other valuable products from those ports. 
To what extent trade in pepper and other 
products was carried on with Rome will appear 
from the words of Pliny who says: ‘In no year 
does India drain us of less than 550,000,000 
sesterces, giving back her owm wares which are 
sold among us at fully 100 times their first cost.’ 
Large quantities of Roman gold and silver came 
into the C?ra kingdom, as the result of export 
of pepper to Rome, and thousands of Roman 
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coins, mostly of the reigns of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Gaius and Claudius, have been dis- 
covered on the italabar coast, and in the 
districts of Madura and Coimbatore.*® The 
trade at the Cera ports was so extensive, that 
warehouses had to be erected.*® We notice from 
Pliny that in his days (c. 50 A.C.) a safer and 
more convenient port than Musiri was Barake, 
to w'hieh pepper was brought dovn the river in 
dugouts or boats scooped out of a single tree 
from Kottanara (Kutta-nadu). Barake has 
now been rightly identified with Porakad, south 
of AUeppey.*'^ By the time of the Penplus, 
however, Musiri, modem Cranganore, had 
become the gate of India, and the foremost port 
for foreign trade. 

Indeed, in the days of the Periplus, it 
was a very busy port. The author of the 
Periplus says that from this port were 
purchased pepper, pearls, ivory, silk, spikenard, 
malabathram (Skt. Tamalapatra), transparent 
stones like beiyl, diamonds and rubies, and 
tortise shell; and according to Mr. Sehoff. the 
latest translator of the Penplus, pepper 
supplied, perhaps, three-fourth of the total bulk 

45 See Warmington “ Conmtrce between Rome and 
Chap. 7. 

46 Pah'rrup-p<rf<«, 55. 

47 The credit of this identification belongs to 
Mr. T. C, Chakko. a former Director of Industries, 
Travancorc. Is Nilcynda the present Nindakara, just 
north of Qnilon? 
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9t tiie average west-bound cargo. Pliny’s 
language is almost furious when, he writes of 
tile import of pepper into Rome. He says: “It 
is quite surprising that the use of pepper has 
come so much into fashion, seeing that it is 
sometimes by their substance and sometimes by 
their appearance that ‘ articles attract our 
notice; whereas pepper has nothing in it that 
can plead as a recommendation to either fruit 
or berry, its only desirable quality being a 
certain pungency ; and yet it is for this that we 
impoi't it all the way from India! Who was 
the first to make a trial of it as an article of 
food ? And who, I wonder, was the man that 
was not content to prepare himself by hunger 
only for the satisfying of a greedy appetite ? ” 
In spite of such strictures, the Roman import 
trade in pepper grew’; and we are told that 
when Alarie the Visigoth laid seige to Rome, 
among the terms he offered for raising the 
seige was the immediate payment of 3,000 lbs. of 
pepper. It is clear from tlie accounts that 
there was flourishing foreign trade on an 
international scale at the port of Musiri. 
Besides pepper, pearl was another important 
export from South' India; and aboiit the craze 
for pearls in Rome, Pliny writes: “Our ladies 
glory in having pearls suspended from their 
fingers, two or three of them dangling from 
their ears, delighted even writH the rattling of 
the pearls as they knoelc against each other; and 
now, at the present time, the poor classes are 
19 
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even affecting them. They put them on their 
feet, and that, not only on the laces of their 
sandals, but all over the shoes.” He mentions 
LoUia Paulina, the wife of the Emperor Caius, 
who was seen on an ordinary betrothal wearing 
pearls to the value of 40,000,000 sesterces or 
roughly £333,0001 

There is thus remarkable concurrence of 
testimony, as already stated, between the 
Sangam works and the Periplus on the commer- 
cial activity of the ports of the Cera country ; 
and at these sea-ports there were warehouses 
maintained for storing foreign merchandise.*** 
It is interesting to note that the valuable pro- 
ducts of the country were sold to foreign 
merchants for gold;*® while apparently paddy 
was adopted as the usual measure of value for 
internal trade. Thus in Puram 343, we learn 
that fish w’as bartered for paddy. There were 
recognized measures for measuring paddy 
(O/swefisBT jijuiuem jfarest&i *) and tribute paid in 
paddy, we read, was measured into the state 
granaries. Apparently, metallic currency 
alone was employed in foreign trade. 

S. 5. 

The Tamils appear to have been a brave, 
warm-hearted and warm-blooded people who 

48 Patirrup-pattu, 55; 67 and 74. 

49 Agam, 149 and Puram, 343. 

50 Patirrup-pattu, 66 and 71. 

51 Hid., 66. 
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cared much for the mere joys of living. They 
cultivated poetry, music and dancing. Their 
staple food was rice; but fish and meat were also 
used. They had almost a partiality for palm- 
wine. One might say that, perhaps, wine and 
women, war and song, largely claimed the 
attention of at least the leisured classes in 
those early days. The Cera kings liberally 
patronized poetry and song, and were easily 
accessible to poets and singers. These came 
from both sexes and from all castes and classes : 
and they were all very munificently rewarded 
without distinction of caste, creed or sex. The 
author of the ‘History of the Tamils’ cynically 
observes: — “Besides protecting his subjects, 
the only other function of Rajas was to be 
surrounded by beggar bards, who eulogized 
them in their poems and were plied with food 
and drink as rewai-d.”®^ There seems to be 
some warrant for the last statement, afforded 
by Patirrup-pattu, 43, lines 34 and 35, which 
run as follows: — 

ct.«wQ(_c9r^ ^aiir jf i ; 

but there is ample evidence that the bards were 
also more substantially rewarded. The variety 
of Yals mentioned in ^angam literature, and 
the institution of panar indisputably show that 
the times and conditions were specially favour- 
able for the art of music to flourisli. 


52 Page 191. 
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Minstrelsy was much patronized not only in 
courts but also in urban life; and we read of 
special adaptations of musical instruments for 
entertainment in rural ai'eas. Sangam poetry, 
is full of life and colour, and affords a faithful 
mirror of ancient Tamil Society. It may be 
noted that several Cera kings and other mem- 
bers of the Cera loyal family occupy an 
honoured place among the Sangam poets. 

Adult marriage was the normal inile among 
the ancient Tamils. From Tolkappiyam it is 
seen that the approved form of marital union 
was of the nature of what is known amongst 
Sanskrit law-givers as the gmtdharva form of 
marriage. It consisted in voluntary imion in 
secrecy from reciprocal desir'e; and. Tamil usage 
required no religious rite to give it validity. 
Tolkappiyam explains that in coiu’se of time the 
sanctity of Kalavii or secret miion was violated 
by deceitfiriness and treachery; and so Aryans 
or learned men — Aiyar is the term employed 
and it is either a corruption of Aryar 
or is a derivative from meaning 
(Tolkappiyam) and denotes ‘men who evoke 
admiration’ — enjoined the rnrle of Karpu or 
open marriage, following the usage of the 
higher classes ( Men-makkal ), and thus 
publicity, which distinguishes a recognized 
marriage from an illicit connection or con- 
cubinage, was secured to the imion. Karpu 


53 Tol\ karpiyal, 3 and 4. 
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consisted in the bride being given away in 
marriage by her parents or other relations ; and 
it was usually a convention that concluded the 
relation that had begun and had continued for 
some time in the Kajavu form. It is interest- 
ing to note that the approved forms of marriage 
according to the Sanskrit Smit.is were regarded 
by the Tamils as inappropriate or unapproved 
marital unions — Poruntork-kamam. Sometimes 
the bride-groom was chosen by a trial of 
strength in bull fight (mullai 9) and 
occasionally bride-price was paid.®* When the 
choice of a husband by the parents happened to 
be different from a woman’s own choice, she 
over-reached them by eloping with her lover,''® 
a procedure which custom recognized. An 
unsuccessful wooer often succeeded in getting 
his sweet-heart to marry him, by having 
recourse to mad(d-eral, which consisted in his 
wearing a wreath of senna {avirai) and madar 
flowers and going about in a vehicle of palmyra 
fronds, beseeching public sympathy and help.** 

There was no rule against polygamy; and 
concubinage seems to have been prevalent, 

54 Nar., 300. 

55 P&lai, 8 and Agam, 153. 

56 Nfgtal, 21. 22. 24 and Kvral 1,133; 1,135. 
Vide my ‘Glimpses into the Married Life of the Ajicmf 
Tama People’, XXU, Q.J.M.S.. For a description of 
Madai-cral see Dikshitar’s Studies in Tamil Literature 
and Histomj, pp. 275-6 and my translation of Neytal 22 in 
the artiele cited (XXII, Q.J.M.8.). 
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especially in luban areas, Maruta-nilam, where 
a life of ease and luxuiy, wealth and pleasure 
was possible. The frequent mention in Agam 
literatuie of hetaerae and their induence 
shows that they foimed a recognized institu- 
tion, in early Tamil society; and we read 
that they used also to throng at festivals, where 
acting and dancing prevailed.®’ The danseuse 
not infrequently acted as a procui’ess.®® The 
following extract from Marutak-kali voices the 
piteous complaint of a faithful wife addre^ed 
to her husband guilty of marital disloyalty. 

Hard-hearted, long hast thou forsaken me! 

My beauty’s wasted; and my eyes have known 
No sleep! And if unable to sit up, 

I seek my conch at tim^ to close my eyes, 

The soundir^ drums that do announce each day 
Thy visit to thy artful courtezans, 

Who fragrant garlands wear, prevent my rest! 
Thou hast neglected me! my weeping eyes, 
Deprived of sleep so long, seek transient rest. 
Comforted by my darling’s son’s caress; 

The merry song thy youthful mistresses 
Sing as they dance in jollity in homes 
Thou hast provided, drives such rest away! 

— Marviam, 5. 

Though there is overwhelming evidence in 
Sangam literature of the husband’s infidelity to 
his wife, the ancient Tamil wife apparently 
never swerved from loyalty to her husband even 
in very trying circumstances. The following 


57 Agam, 326 and 222. 

58 Nar., 310. 
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poem from Palaikkali is illustrative of the 
typical Tamil wife of those day^. 

Tlwu tellest me the desert is so parched 
For utter want of rain that the wild deer 
On pri«ddy cactus plant is forced to feed} 

And, by the shafts of heartless robbers pierced, 
Wayfarers in that arid region lie 
Writhing with thirst which they attempt to slaKe 
With tears that trickle to their dried-up tongues! 
My lord and husband! Thou dost not, perhaps, 
My nature comprehend. It is not meet 
Thou shouldst our bond thus disregard and go ! 

To go with thee and in thy journey share 
With thee the perils of the desert track. 

Know that alone can give me happiness! 

— 5. 

When the husband left on a long joumev, the 
wife kept eotmt of the number of days he wag 
away by making marks on a wall,®® a method 
of keeping coimt of days then common®® as it 
is even now in some villages. 

Women were very fond of jewels, and this 
trait was so pronounced in their nature, that 
even in Sangam literature they came to be 
referred to, by metonomy as and 

QisiBtsiifi Besides ordinary jewels like bangles, 
anklets, belts, rings, etc., there was in use a jewel 
fashioned like or made of tiger’s teeth which 

59 Agam, 351. 

60 Agam, 61 and 289. 

61 Puram, 3 and Patirrpu-paiUi, 65 and 88. 

62 Neytdl, 22. 
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ladies wore along with the Music and 

dance were cultivated; and there were profes- 
sional minstrels called panar and virali and 
dancers. In Marutam 14, we read of ‘the circlet 
which accomplished dancers wear on their fair 
forehead, when they appear upon the stage’. 
Among musical instruments frequent mention 
is made of the shepherd’s reed®* and the seven 
stringed which from its synonym 

aenLiemu 8® may, perhaps, be thought to have 
been shaped like a plough. CoUyrium was used 
by women; and men smeared themselves with 
sandal-paste and wore garlands of flowers and 
strings of pearls. 

S. 6. 

Fasts and ceremonial baths were common.®’ 
It is clear that belief in omens and astrology 
was general. For example, Kakkai-padiniyar 
Naccel|aiyar VTites in Kuruntokai 210 that the 
cawing of the crow presages the arrival of a 
guest,®® a belief that exists even now in Tamil 
villages. It is due to this circumstance that the 
term Kakkai-padiniyar is prefixed to her name. 

63 LjeSiJup <7sirjip Ljeotitf uiexiBppT^ Agam, 7. 
Even now ti!?or-claws cased in gold are used as jewel for 
children. 

64 Cf. Ne^al, 13 and 14. 

65 Cf. Palai, 8 . 

66 Cf. Puram, 206. (ComTnentator’s note). 

67 PaHrmp-paihi, 31, 1. 6. 

68 aijri smffmp strimt. 
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The throbbing of a woman’s left eye-ljd or her 
left shoulder or arm, was believed to betoken 
the happening of something good to her; while 
in the case of a man that significance was 
conveyed by the tlu’obbiiig of his right 
eye-lid, arm or shoulder,®^ a belief that 
persists to this day. The ‘click-click’ of the 
wall-lizard prognosticated good or evil accord- 
ing to the direction from which it proceeded, 
and even today that belief persists among 
country folk. We see from Agananuni, that 
omens used to be consulted before going to 
battle. Knowledge of planetary astronomy and 
astrology existed among the Tamils in ihose 
early days;’^’ and lunar asteidsms and months 
of the year were also known'^- The appearance 
of a comet or the falling of. a meteor, it was 
believed, indicated the approaching death of a 
king.'^® 

Among the mythological stories then 
current, we may mention Trii)ura-Samhara by 
Siva,^^ Surapadma-Samhara by Subrahmanya’® 
and the Kr.sna legends.'® Krttik«a'dipam or 

69 Pdlai, 10. 

70 Palai, 10; Agam, 9; 151, 289, 351 and Nar., 246 
and 333. 

71 Paripadal, XI; and Patirmp-pattu, 24. 

72 Purnm, 229; Agam, 137 and 141. 

73 Puram, 229. 

74 PSlaik-kali, V and Puram, 55. 

75 Patimip-pattu, 12. 

76 SUappadhikdram refers to boyish sports and dances 
of Krsna. 
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illumination on Tiru-Karttigai day was common 
even in those early days;^^ and we read of 
a Panguni festival (Agam 137)J® 

With much that belonged to non-Aryan 
practices and primitive culture, Aryan rites and 
culture had also widely spread over the land. 
Worship of departed heroes was common. 
PurananUru and Agandniiru contain several 
poems, from which we see that dolmens or 
rather stones were set up for the departed, 
whose weapons were placed leaning on the 
stones. These stones wore decorated with red 
flowers and peacock feathers, and the name of 
the deceased hero was inscribed on them; and 
intoxicating liquor and worship were offered to 
them.^® Malignant demons were propitiated 
with sacrifice.®® Korravai, was worshipped 
with elaborate sacrifices, especially before 
going to war. The dead were cremated,®^ 
though burial also seems to have been 
practised.®® There is abundant proof that 
Vedic religion had spread over the land, and 
Vedic rites and rituals prevailed.®® Among 

77 Nar., 202. 

78 Pungxmni-msavam, which falls in March-April, is 
the most important festival in Sri Padmanabha SvSmi 
temple at Trivandrum as also in temples of Tamil 
districts. 

79 Puram, 232, 263, 264 and 329. 

80 Patirrup-paUu, 71. 

81 Puram, 245 and 246. 

82 Patirrup-pattu, 44. 

83 Ihid., Ill, and Vn. 
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the deities that were worshipped were Siva, 
Vispu, Kr§na, Baiarama aiid Muruga or 
Skimda. Brahmanas performed their Vedic 
rites®^ and pursued their six-fold duties. They 
disdiarged the onerous duty of expounding 
Dharma to the kings, and they were chosen as 
king’s mini sters In speaking of Palyanai 
Selkelu-Kuttuvan, Palai Kaudamanar writes in 
Patirrup-pattu, III: 

jifpih Lfifl Qiur^iQpi’OfS 

iSar eui^ QojaQpsu firms' 

fF'r®i_«v e9ars0 iseLJi. 

Fatirrwg-paitu, 24. 

As preceptors of Dltartm, they were held in 
respect by kings. In Patirrup-pattu, VII, 
Kapilar in his praise of Selvak-kadumko Yali 
Atan writes: uiriuuTji ssceo^ uetf^/upS ujSsoQu. 
From the testimony of Sangam literature, it is 
clear that Vedic lites were not infrequently 
performed even by kings, and Brahmanas were 
liberally helped to perform Yagas. Gifts of 
cows and land were freely bestowed on them. 
We also read of Brahmana ascetics®® and one 
Cera king, as we saw, became, after a life of 
military glory, an ascetic like his Brahmana 
preceptor. Though Brahmanism was predomi- 
nant in the land, Buddhism and Jainism also 
prevailed among tlic people, and the adherents 


84 NnjtiU, 2 and 13. 

85 Pilai, 8. 
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of all the three religions lived in the country in 
perfect friendliness.®® 

►Such is the political, social and religious 
background that Sangam literatui’e presents in 
regard to the Cera kingdom, which, richly 
endowed as it was by nature, was ruled over by 
sympathetic monarchs, who besides being great 
wari’iors, were also liberal patrons of learning 
and art, and made the welfare of the people 
their dominant concern. The Cera Kingdom 
still flourishes like the bay tree; for it 
is gratifying to note that, though of the 
three Tamil kingdoms celebrated in Sangam 
literature, the Pandya and Cola kingdoms have 
long ago ceased to exist, there still thrives 
under the rule of its own kings the Cera 
kingdom, — 

“'Bright breadth of plain, blue-veined by many a 

stream, 

Umbrageous hills, sweet glades, aud forest fair.” 


86 This is evident from a study of Silappadhikaram. 
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Abidhdna-ciniumam explains Vanci as Kodun- 
koluT, 86. 

Adaka-m£dam, same as Trivandrum or Iravi- 
puram, 88. 

Adi-MaJiti, daughter of KarikSla Cola, 29. 

Adiyftrkku*nall5r, 85. 

Adu-kotp5ttu, significance of the pri'fix of, 2S. 

AdU'kotpSttuc-Ceralatan, 4. 

Adu-k6tp5ttuc-Ceralatan came next to Sen-Kuttu.van, 
27 f; son of Imayavaramban Nediim-Cfiralatan, 
brother of NSrmudic-Ceral and the hero of the 
sixth decad of the Patirrup-paitu, 27, 50, 51 ; 
conquests of and social conditions under, 28 fj 
extent of the kingdom of, 29 ; name answers to 
the title Vanavaramban, his battle at Venni 
with Karikala and death in it, 29 f; Perum 
Toiatan, his title t 31 ; richly rewarded 
Naccellaiyar, and took her to himself, 32 ; 
reigned for 38 years, 32, 48; to which group 
he belonged, 47-48; his chronology, 48; recovered 
cattle and brought them to Tondi, 50; were his 
father and the father of Narmudie-Ceral 
identical ? 51 ; consanguine brother of Selvak- 
kadunko, and his father was also known os 
Antuvan-C6ral, 51; succeeded Antuvan-CSral, 
51 ; ruled at Tondi, 54. 

Affam, 7, 8, 9, 29, 30, 41, 54, 55, 58, 60, 61 n, 65, 
82, 85, 93. 

AffonSniiru, a Saiigam collection, value and nature 
of, 2; sings in honour of C5ram5n Pcnim-Sorrii 
Udiyan-CeralStan, 5; refers to Udh-an-CSral ’s 
conquests, 8, 9; 55, 82, 84. 

A(jap-poruJ., 58. 

Ainkuriinuru, a Sangam collection by Orampokiyor 
oolleoted and redacted at the instance of Tanai- 
kat-Sey MSntaram-Ciiral, 62. 

21 
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Airai-Malai, probably the same as Aiyitai-Malm in 
Central Travancore, 15. 

AkkQran, one of the seven first Vallals, 13. 

Alattilr Kilar, 60. 

AllQr, see KodungcJQr, 78. 

Amar&vati, 95. 

Ancaikka]am (see KodunkolQr) capital of CSram&n* 
Perumal, 86. 

Afici also known as Nedumidal, 17 ; identity of, 
17 — 18 ; must have been the chief of Kutiraimalai 
with his headquarters at Takadtir, 18; conquered 
by Kalanksik-kanni son of Nedum-CSralatan, 17 ; 
a predecessor of Auvai’s friend, Atiyamin 
Neduman Anci. 

Andhrabhrtya, 12. 

AngSrakavgra, 107. 

Ani Vani, R., 45, 95. 

Anporunai, 93, 95. 

Anporuntam, see Porunai, 80, 92, 93, 95. 

Antuvan, husband of Perum Devi, 74. 

Antuvan-Ceral ; Adu-k6tpattuc-C§ralgtan of Tondi, 
52. 

Atan Avini to be placed before Mantaram-Ceral, 62. 

Antuvan-CSral Irumporai, Tondi capital, 47. 

AraSil Kilgr, sung the eigth decad of the Pofirrup- 
patt%, in praise of Perum-Ceral Irumporai, 41, 
43; made the king’s minister, 43. 

Amgal, an enemy of Palaiyan and an ally of 
§en-Xuttuvan, 22. 

Arya-N5(Ju, 50. 

!Arya Perumgl, 78. 

A4oka, 9, 16, 18. 

Atiyaman and Satiyapuira, discussion of, 18. 

Atiyamgn Elini, defeated at TakadQr in Kollikkflirsni 
by Porum-C5ral Irumporai, 42. 

Auvai, and VellivItiySr, 29. 

Banavasi Kadamb'as, 12. 
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Belief in omens and astrology, 152 — 3. 

Bliagavati worship, spread of, due to the consecra- 
tion of a temple to Pattini Kadavul, 27. 

BhaUaraka vara, 107. 

Bbav&ni, B., 45. 

Caldwell, Bishop, 90, 91, 99. 

Cambridge Shorter History of India, 24. 

Cape Comorin, 11, 21, 

C6ra Kingdom, source for the earlj' story of, 1. 

CSras, a line of rulers who bore the name of 
Irumporai, 34. 

CSras of Vanci and Tondi, Genealogy of, 52. 

Ceralatan, see Imayavaramban Nedum-Ceralatan, 
14 f ; see Ada-k6t-pattue-C5ralafan, 28 f. 

Ceralatan, 40; see Selrak-kadunko-valiatan, 

Ceralatan, the father of Nannudic-Ceral, 51, 73. 

Ceral Irumporais, represented a junior branch of the 
Cera dynasty, 34 — 35; their seat of Government 
at Tondli, 83. 

Ceraman Antuvan CotsI Irumporai, 4 ; mentioned in 
Patigam of Paiitrup-pattu, VII, 35, 36; 
belonged to the northern line of the Ceras and 
was the son of Karuviir-criya Perum-Ceral, 36, 
47, 50 ; frequent invasions of the Cennis and the 
Killis into his territories 36 — 37 ; entry of 
Mudittalai Ko Pertmarkijji into Karuvur which 
belonged to him 30; invasion and capture of 
Pamalur, by 11am §et-Cenni, and the battle of 
Por where both died, 37, 50; Lis other name 
Kudakko Nedum-C€ralatan, 37, 51 ; or simply 
Nedum-Ceralatan, 38 ; had a son ^lvak-kadunl<6- 
vSliyatan 38 ; succeeded by Adu-kfitpattuc- 
Ceralatan, 50, 51; 

Ceraman Kudakko Nedum-CSralatan, 37; sec C6ra- 
man-Antuvan Coral Irumporai. 

Ceraman Kadalottiya V6l Kclu Kuttuvan, 5. 

Ceraman Kaduuko Valiyatan, 4. 
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Ceraman KanaikkU Irumporai, 5. 

Ceraman Karuvur e^’iya Olaval-Koperum-C^ral 
Irumporai, 4; mcationed in Put-am 5, 34; first 
viceroy of the C§ras in the north of their 
empire, 35, 50; time of, 35 f; ruled with Topdi 
as his capital, 47 ; succeeded by ^Vnluvau C6ral 
as ruler of Toncli, 50. 

C6ram§u KaruvQr fipiya 0|vfit Kopperum-Cgral 
Irumporai, 83. 

CeramEn Kok-kodai Mirban, 5. 

Ceraman Kottambalattut-tunciya Mukkodui, 5. 

Ceram^ Kudukko Ceral Irumporai, 5. 

Ceraman Kudakko Nedum-CSral&tan, 5. 

Ceraman Kuttuvan Eodai, 5. 

Ceram^ Makkodai, 29. 

Ceraman Ma-Venko, 5, 56; mentioned in Puram 36, 
56, 73; perhaps the same as Palaipadiya Perum 
Kadumko, 56, 57. 

Ceraman Palaipadiya Perum Eadunko, 4. 

Ceraman PerumSi, Ancaikkalam his capital, 86. 

Ceraman Perum-Ceralatan, 5; defeated at Venni by 
the Cola Karikal Valavan, 29 f; the same as 
Adu-kotpattuc-Ceralatan, 30. 

Ceraman Perum-Sorni Udiyan Ceralatan, 4; men- 
tioned in PHranawaru, 5; supplied food to the 
rival armies at Kuruks€tva ’ 7 ; snug by 
Kottambalattonciya C§raman, 7, identical with 
Edttambalattimciya Makkddai, 8: called Vftna- 
varamban, 8 — 9 ; founder of the Cera dynasty of 
the Swgam Period, 9 — 10; father of Imaya- 
varamban Nedum-C€ral5tan, 10, married Nallini 
the daughter of Vejiyan Venman, 10; founded 
Udiyan-periir, the Diamper of the Christians, 10 ; 
his descendants mentioned in the Paiirrup-pattu, 
33. 

Ceraman Takadfirerinta Peram-C6ral Irumporai. 5. 

CSraman Vafican, 5, 60, 69. 
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CeramSn YanaikkaV^ey Maataxaio Ceral Iruni* 
popai, 5. 

Cirm ^en-Kujfumn, 27, 49, 110. 

CSra women, freely married V€ls and CClas, 75. 

Ceruppu mountain^ 15. 

Cennis and Ki}]is, rival chiefs or clans striving to 
extend their territory, 36*7. 

CH^&mani Nighan^'th 8 - 

Coelobothros, 91. 

Cela Nalam-Kilji Set Cenni, a contemporary of 
Kariyarnittunciya Ne^um Killi, Perum-CSral 
Irumpo^ai and Kuttnvan Kodai, 70. 

Cdlan Kd Seokapnan, 81 ; 

CSlan BlanakkilH, 73, 74. 

Coliya or Kerala Perumal, 78. 

Commaraswamy, A. K., Dr., 119. 

Cranganore, anglicised form of Ko^unkSlQr, 88. 

Cudamawi, 95. 

Curni, 94. 

Cutam, 95. 

Dandaraniyam, in Xrya Nado, 50. 

Devdndm-priya, discussion about, 9; 

Dikshit, S. B., 108. 

Divdkaratn, 84, 93, 95. 

Dubreuil, J. Dr., 116. 

Gajp.-b3hu, attended the consecration of a t'^mple 
to Pattini Kadavul, 27. 

Gunaka, 87. 

Gunapuram, 94. 

Gunapuri, 87. 

Gunivflyltr, 87. 

HimSlay.o, 6, 11, 21. 75. 

Ilam-Ccral Irumporai, hero of the ninth deead of the 
Patir^p-pattu, 44 ; his liberality and greatness, 
44f ; defeated Pcriim Cola, Ilam-Palaiyan MSran, 
and Vicci and destroyed the live forts^ 45; 
Patronised Perum Kiinrur Kilar, and reigned 
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for sixteen years, 46; descendant of Imaya- 
varamban, NarmudiecSral and Penun-Cgral 
Irumporai, 47. 

llam-Ceral, son Antuvan ^eljai, Kuttuvan Irum- 
porai, 74. 

Ilam-KuHuvan, 55. 

Imayavaramban Nedum CeralStan, 4, 14, 33; sou of 
UdiyanCeral and Veliyan x daughter Nallini, 10; 
liis conquests, 10 f ; Punishment of the Yavanos 
by, 13; his munificence, and the condition of the 
country under him, 8, 13,' 14 ; reigned for 
fifty-eight years, 14, 48 ; his title Imayavaramban 
transformed into Imaya Varman by some 
Malayalam scholars 14; his brother Pal Ywai 
6el Kelu Kuttuvan, 14, 48; his alleged son, §en- 
Kuttuvan, 21 ; Adu-kotpattuc-Ceralatan another 
alleged son, 27 ; ruled at Vafici, 47 ; and §en- 
Kuttuvan, 48 — 49; his sons’ rule, 49 — 50, 52, 73, 
74, 75, 84. 

Ivdim Cidture, 18. 

Industries pursued, 140 — 46. 

Indra Perumfi}, 78. 

Iravipuram, 88, 89, 

Kadal Pirakkottya Sen-Kuttuvan, 4. 

Kadambas (Kadambu clan), conquest of by Imaya- 
varamban, 11, country of, 12; and the Banavasi 
Kadambas, 12; were they pirates, 12. 

‘Kadambu’ clan, discussion about, 11; conquest of 
the, by Imayavaramban, 11 f; its chief Nannan, 
conquered by Kalankaik-kaijiji NRrmudic-CSral, 
17 and 19. 

KaduiikC, see SelvakkadufdtSvSlifitan. 

KudavSyi! Kd^tam, 68. 

KRkkai-pSdiniyar Naocellaiyar, author of the sixth 
decad of the Patirmp-pattu, 27 ; rewarded by 
Adu-ko^pSttuc-Ceralatan, 32. 

Kaladii 94. 
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Xalankaik-kanni Narmudic-Ceral 4 son of Imaya* 
wamban Nedum-Ceralatan, 17; hero of the 
fourth decad of the Patirrup-paitu, 17 ; his 
conquets, 17 f; defeated Nedumidal or Afici and 
Nannan, 17 f; an ideal monardi, 19 f; extent of 
the kinjtdom of, 20; also called VSnavaramban, 
20; ruled for twenty-five years, 21, 48; ruled 
at Vanci, 47 ; reignini? at Mantai f 49. Were his 
father and Kudakko Nedum-Ceralhtan identical, 
51; 

Ealavalindrpatu, composed by Poigaiyfir to secure 
the release of Ceraman Kanaikkal Inimporaa, 81 ; 

Kalingattvparani evidence of Kaiikala’s victory at 
Venni, 30, 31. 

KalUtogai, by Nallantuvanar, 57, redacted at the 
instance of Ugrap-peruvaluti, 58. 

Kaluval, an Idayar chief defeated by Perum-Ceral 
Irumporai, 41 — 42. 

Kanaikkal Irumporai, his punishment of Muvan, 
a chief, 67 f ; his death, 68 — 69 ; a contemporary 
of Colan §en-Kanan, 70. 

Kanaiyan, a Cera feudatory killed Palaiyan a Cola 
general in battle, for which he was defeated and 
killed by §cn-Kanan the C6la King, 68. 

Kanakasahhai, 62, 89. 

Kannaki, the apotheosised wife or Pattini Kadavul, 
24; her death mentioned by hillmen mentioned 
in the SxUippadhtkaram, 27. 

Kapilar, one of the greatest of the Sangam 
poets, the author of the seventh deead of the 
Pttiii^p-pattu, 38; patronised by PSri and after 
him by f^elvakVadunkfi-vSlij’Stan, 38 — 39: has 
sung two lyrics about his patron in the Pura- 
fldnfirw, 39 f. 

KappiySiru KfippiyanSr, author of the 4th decad of 
the Patirrv.p-pattu, 17 ; describes the ideal rule 
of Nfirmudiec5ral, 19 1. 
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Kiri, of Miillur, slew Ori of Kollimalai, 85. 

Karikala, Cola, war of succession after the death of, 
23f; date of, 29; hisdaughter! .\di Manti, 29, 53 ; 
won a battle at Venn! against Ccram&n Perum 
C€ralatan or Perum TolStan?, 29 — 30; identi- 
fication of, 30; evidence of the Kn]ingaituparani, 
30 f ; effect of the victory of Venni on, 32. 

KSriy5ru, 60. 

KSriy5}Tuttiifi<^iy^ Nc<lum Killi a oontempornty of 
Perum-Cgral Irumpofai, KuUuvan Kodai and 
Cola Nalam KijU Set Ceniii, 70. 

KarQr, 91. 

Karnvur, different from Vanei, 35, 82, 84; not the 
Cera capital, 83 ; and Vanei, 84, 85, 86, 88, 90. 

Karuvur. (Trichy District) — same as Vaiici, t 80, 
81, 82 ; in Koftgu N5du and not in Malai Nadu, 
84, 85, called Karuvuriinilai by Tirujnana- 
sambanda, 86, 90. 

Karuvur-anilai see KaruvQr, 86. 

Karuv'ur Kannampalanar, 82. 

Kanivur-$tliala Puranam, 95. 

Keith, A. B., 108, lb. 

Keraloipatti, value of, 77 — 79, 86 — 89. 

Keprobothras, 91. 

Keya Perumal, 78. 

Killis, and Cennis, rival chiefs or clans striving to 
extend their territory, 36 — 7. 

Killivalavan, in%’ested and captured Vanei, 60; his 
court poetess MarSk-Kattu Nappa §alaiyar, 61 ; 
said to have invaded Kfldal and died at Kulu- 
murram, 61; invaded Kndal and slew Pajaiya 
MSran, 67; contemporarj* of Kok-Kodai Mnrban, 
70. 

King — hereditary, 134, assemblies 136, function of 
being, 137. 

Kddai Marpa, Pernra-CSral Irumporai, addressed as, 
43 ; a subsequent C6ra bore that title, 44, 
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Kodukfir, a stronghold of Nannaji, destroyed by 
^'Euttnvan, 23 . 

Kfik-Kodai Mftrban — his mle at Tondi, 66 — 67, 69; 
coDtomporary of KiJli-valavan, 70. 

Eo^uma^m, probably the modem Kolumam, formed 
part of the kingdom of ^elvak-kadunko Vfili- 
y£tan, 41. 

KodumkolQr, (Cranganore), same as Vafici, 80, 
85, 86; described os Anoaik-kalam by Sundara- 
mQrti, 86, 88, 90, 96. 

Koli (Uraiyur), 81. 

Eolli, Perum-Ceral Inimporai, the lord of, 42. 

Kollimalai, 85. 

KolGr in EoduhkdjQr, 90. 

KonSttii Eriecallir hffi^lan jraturaik-kiunaTanar 
eulogised Kuttuvan Kodai in Puram (51), 53, 
54; has also song of Ilavantip-pallit-tuneiya 
Nalam Killi Set Cenni, 53. 

Kongar, war against the, 22, 34. 

Kongar-Nada, conquered by Palyanai §el Kelu- 
Kuttuvan, 15 ; Ilam-Ccral Irumporai, the lord of, 
45, 82, 84, 85, 86. 

Koiravai, worshipped by Palyanai §el Kelu- 
Kuttuvan, 16. 

Ko Sen Kanan, the Cola king relations with 
EanaikkSl Irumporai, 68, 70. 

KSttambalam, 7. 

Kottambalattut-tunciya M5k-K6dai, identical with 
Kuttuvan CSral, 54. 

Kourellour, see KulumQr, 8. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Dr. S., 62, 97, 111. 

Krttikadlpam, 153. 

Kuccara Kvdigai, 100 — 111. 

KudakkS Ilam-CSral-Irumporai, 4. 

22 
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Kudiakko Nedum Cgralfitan, father of Adu-kStpftt^uo- 
Ceralatan, also known as Antuvan-CSral, 51. 

EUdal or Madura, invaded bj Eillivu^avan, 67. 

KtldalQr Kil&r a bard of Tinaik Kat-^y, 66. 

Eu^-Nadu, 50. 

Kulamurram, same aa Eurappallt according to 
Dr. Pope, 61 ; the place of battle in which KiJli* 
valavan died, 70. 

KulumQr, perhaps Ptolemy’s Kourellour, identifica- 
tion. of, 8. 

Xumuli, same as Enlumflr, 8 . 

EOn Pandya, 102. 

Kurinci land, 67. 

Euruksltra, battle of, 7. 

Kurumkoliyiir Eilfir, 64. 

Kurwntogai, 41, 59, 60. 

Kuttu, §en-Euttuvan’s partiality for, 25 — 26. 

Kuttuvan Ceral or Euttnvan Kodai of Vanci, 69; 
contemporaneous with Penim Ceral Irumporai, 
Kariyarnmciya Nedum Eilli and Cola Nalam 
Eilli S^Cenni, 70. 

Euttuvan Irumporai, 74.. 

Euttuvan Eodai altos Mak-Eodai ; same as EuUuvan 
Cgral son of Sen-Euttuvan, 53, 54; succeeded 
Sen-Euttuvan, 53—54; identical with Eottem- 
balattut-tuneiya Makkodai a royal poet, 54. 

Euttuvar-Nidu, l]am-C5ral Irumporai, the lord of, 45. 

Maiytlrkilan VgpmSl Antuvan Sellai bore Ilam.CSral 
to Euttuvan Irumporai, 74. 

MakkSdai, see Euttuvan CSral or Euttuvan E5dai, 
53, 69. 

MakSdai, or Musiri ornament of Affcaikkalam, 86, 
the TiruvafieSlimukham of Kerdlffipatti, 86 ; 
called by T^smi-dSsa as RSjadh&ni MahCdaya- 
pnri, 87. 
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Malai N£du, 84. 

Medlar or KlamQlanSr, author of a lyric 
{Agani 233), 7; refers to Udiyan CSral, 8, 41; 
mentions the conquests of Imavavaramban, 12; 
ajid the Kadambas, 12 ; mcutions Imaya- 
varamban’s conquest of Alaiitai, 13; mentions 
Vfina Varamban, 20. 

Ma^ia Vijayam, 69 «. 

Mangalore, 29, 50, 

Manimekalai, 80. 

Mantai, probably the same as Mandagaia of the 
Periplus, 13; a line of Ceras ruling at?, 49. 

Mantaran Ceral, to be placed after Atan Avini, 62. 

Mantaram Foraiyan Ka^unko see Selvak-kadunkd 
Valiyatan, 41. 

Marok-Eattu Nappa&ilaiy&r court poetess of KiUi* 
valavan, 61. 

Maduran Ija-NakanSr, a contemporary of the 
Pandya Ilavantikaip-pallit-tuficiya Nanmftraji, 
58; has sung about Nallantuvanar, 57. 

Marumakkattayam, law of, 71 — 75. 

Marutam land, 67. 

Ma Venko, 60 — 61; a contemporary of RajasQyam 
vStta Perunarkilli, 70. 

Mosu Kiranar, the author of Pumni (50) ; bis 
patronage by Peruni-C€ral Irumporai, 43. 

Mudittalai K6 Perunarkilli, a Cola, entered the 
precincts of Karuvar, 36 — 37 ; perhaps the same 
as Velpahradakkai Perunar Killi, 37. 

MukkQdal, 26. 

Muimr, 85. 

MuranciyOr Mudinagarayar, celebrates Ceram.in 
Perum SorjTi Udiyan Ceralatan in Pvfam, 5. 
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Musiri, Musari in Sanskrit literature, infested with 
piracy during the days of Pliny, 8; but a safe 
port during ^e days of ^n-Kultuvan, 23; trade 
at, 26; sacked, 60; also known as Mak^d^i, 86, 92. 

Nakkirar, 57 ; refers to an invasion of KOdal by KiUi- 
valavan, 67. 

Nalam Kijli alias §et Cenni also referred to as Ter 
Vai> KiHi, 46 n. 

NallantuvanSr, the redactor of Kaliitogai, 57 ; sung 
about by Marudan Ija-Nakanar, 58. 

Nallini, wife of Udiyan Ceral, 10; daughter of 
Veliyan, VSnman, 10. 

Nallini, daughter of Velian Vel, 73. 

Nannan, chief of Puli and the head of the Kadambu 
ckn 19; called by Paranar as Nannan Udiyan, 
19; revolt and subjugation of by §en-Kuttuvan, 
23 ; helped by the Cola and the PSndya, 23. 

Nannans, territory of the, ‘the gold producing 
Konkonam’ of ancient Tunil literature, 11. 

Naoura of the Periphts, Naravu, the Nitria of 
Pliny, 29 ; identified with Mangalore by Yule 
and others, conquered by Adu-kotpattu Cera- 
latan, which has been referred to by Velli- 
vltiyar, 29, 50. 

^drdi/anii/am a Malsyalam Campu, 8S. 

NareSqai — Sen-Kuttuvan’s mother, 73, 74. 

NarivgrQttalaiyflr, a poet who sings in Puram (5), 
about Ceraman KaruvQr-Cfiya Olval KSperum- 
CSral Irumporai, 34, 83. 

Narmudie-CSral, son of CSralatan by Paduman 
DSvi, 73. 

Narrinai a Sangam collection, value and nature of, 
2; 58, 59. 

Natural History, 91. 



IRCEZ 

Nedumb&rat&yau&r accepted by Paly&nai-del>K^u 
Eu^tuvan aa his preceptor, 16. 

Ne^um Sebyan, won the battle of Talai-SlamkSnam, 

65 j 

NSrivayal the place wliere §en-KuU.uvan defeated tlie 
CSIas and placed Pcrum Kilji on the throne, 21. 

Netravati, B., 29. 

Neytal land, 67. 

NeytalankHnal Ilam-Set-Cenni, probably a contem- 
porary of Mudittalai Pcrunar Billi, 37 ; identity 
with Uruvapahrar Ijam-Set-Cetini, 37 j capture 
oif Pamaidr, and the consequent battle of P6r 
beween him and Antuvan Ceral where both 
died, 37. 

Nilakanta Sastri, K. A., 111. 

Nitria of Pliny, the Naoura of the Periplus or 
Naravu, 29. 

Nfirruvar Kannar, 115—17. 

Okantur, a village dedicated to Visnu by ^Ivak- 
Kadunko Valiyfitan, 39. 

Orampokiyar, has sung of Atan Avini in Aitikuru- 
nuru, 62. 

Ori of Kollimaiai slain by Kari, 85. 

Orutantai, father of Perum Devi, 74. 

Palai Gautamanar the author of Patirrup-pattu III 
helped by Palyanai §el Kelu Kuttuvan, 16. 

Palaik-kali of Palnipfidiya-Perum-Kadumko, 56, 53. 

Palaipadiya Pcrum Ka^umkS, 56; chronol(Sgy of, 
57 f ; his poems, 58 f. 

Palalyan MSran, (defeated by Ilan’-^'jfal Irumporai, 
67) ; slain by Killivalavan, 67. 

Palaiyan, MSgur^SIannan or lord of Mogur, con- 
quered by 6en-Kuttuvan, 22. 
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Pal-Yanai'Sel-Kelu Kuttuvan, brother of Imaya- 
varambau, 14, 84; his conquests and achieve- 
ments, 15, 16, 33; lord of Puli NSdu, the 
Ceruppu mountains and the Aiyirai-Malai, 15, 
33, and Kongunadu, 34 ; eulogised as Kuttuvan, 
15; the change in him, 15—16; worshipped 
Korravai as a warrior, 16 ; accepted Nedum- 
baratSyanSr as his preceptor, 16 ; performed 
D6vaya}na and Atithiyaina, 16 ; reigned for 
twenty-five years, 16, 48; became an anchoret, 
17 ; succeeded by KalankSik-kapni Narmudic- 
ceral, 17; appointed a viceroy in the northern 
part of his empire, 34, 50, 83. 

Pandi PerumSi, 78. 

Panguni festival, 154. 

Paranar, author of Affam (258), 19; of the fifth decad 
of the Patirmp-pattu, 21; 25; was one of the 
greatest poets of the Saiigam age, 21 ; should 
have died before Sen Kuttuvan s northern expedi- 
tion, 24; the revenue from Umbarkkadu given to 
him by §cn Kuttuvan, 26; author of Agam, 
(246), 30; Kuttuvan Kodai was entrusted to his 
care, 53, 54 ; speaks of the munificence of Pari, 
38, 41 ; has sung in honour of Senguttuvan in 
Agam (208), and refers to Ori. 85. 

Parasurama, 77. 

ParavQr, a town in N. Travancore, 26. 

Pari, his bountifulness, spoken by Paranar; patro- 
nised Kapilar, 38 — 39. 

Parip&^O’h 81 - 

Patigam, antiquity of, 3—4; 

Paiirrup-patiu, 47, nature and value of, 1 — 2 ; a 
Patikam appended to each, 3; deals with the 
achievements of eight Cera kings, 4; and Udiyan 
Ceral, 9 — 10 ; and Imayavaramban Nedum- 
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Ceralatan, 10, 11, 12, 14; and Pal-Yanai ^!el-Kela 
Kuttuvan, 15, 16; 6en-Kuttuvan the hero of 
its fifth decad, 21, 24, 25; the revenue from 
Umbarkk&du given to its author, 26 ; next deals 
with Adu-k6tpattuc-C6ralfitan, 27 f, 51 ; its sixth 
deead written by Kakkai-p&diniySr Naccellayflr, 
27 ; will afford explanation for the name Perum 
Tolittan. 31; dcseendents of (’erarnSn Perum 
Oornj Udiyan Ceralatan, accorditig to it, 33; 
mentions CSrain£n Antuvan C€ral Irumporai, 
36 ; its seventh decad with Sclvak-kadunko- 
vSliyStan as hero, is written by Kapilar, 38 ; 
its eighth decad with Perum Coral Irumporai 
by Arasil Kilar, 41 — 43; its ninth decad written 
by Perum Kunrur Kilar, 44 ; evidence of 
on Tondi, 50; a strange view of, 76 — 77; 81, 82; 
third decad written by Palai-gautamanar in 
honour of Palyanai-§eI-Ke|u Kuttuvan, 84, 85. 

Patfinap-p^ai, its hero Karikala, 30. 

Pattini Devi, Sen-Kuttuvan’s march to North 
India to bring a stone for making an image of 
24; consecration of a temple to, 27, 113 — 114. 

Periplvs, 13, 20; Naoura of, 29, 91. 

Periyapurdnam, 86. 

Periyar, E., 15, 26, 86, 92, 93, 93 n, 94. 

Perumals, 78. 

Perum CSraJ Irumporai, son of Selvak-Kadunko 
Vfiliyatan, succeeded his father, 41 ; Araiil Kilar 
sang the eighth decad of the Patirrup-pattu in 
praLse of him, 41; defeated Kaluval and won a 
battle against Atiyaman Elini at Takadfir, 42; 
his greatness: lord of Kolli and PuhSr, 42; his 
patronage of men of letters like Ara^il KilSr 
and Mofiu KiranSr. 43; ruled for 17 yeara, 43; 
is addressed as Kodoi Mdrpa, 43 — 44; succeeded 
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by his son Ilam-Ceral Irumporai, 44 ; ruled with 
Tondi as his capital, 47 ; a contemporary of 
Kuttuvan Kodai Kariyarrattuficiya Nedum Killi 
and Cola Nalam Killi Set Cenni, 70. 

Perum C61a I]am Palaiyan Maran, defeated by Ilam- 
CSral Irumporai, 45. 

Perum Killi, afterwards known as Nalam Killi Set 
Cenni, brother-in-law of Sen-Kuttuvan, suc- 
ceeded KarikSla, and his right contested, but 
placed securely on the throne by Sen-Kutturan, 
23 f. 

Perumkoli Naykan Magal Nakkannaiyar, 73. 

Perum Kunrur KilSr, a Sangam poet, 12 ; refers to 
the lai^ gifts made to Kapilar, 39 ; author of 
the ninth decad of the Patirrup-pattu, 44 ; 
patronised by Ilam-Ceral Irumporai, 44, 45, 46; 
his alleged sin^ng of Puratn (266) in honour of 
Urvapahrer Eam-Set-Ceniii, 46 n. 

Perum Corru Udiyan-Ceralatan of Vanci, 52, 54. 

Pey-makal Ila Veyini, the authoress of Puram (11),- 
56. 

Pingalaniai, 84, 93, 95. 

Pliny, piracy during the days of, 23 ; Nitria of, 29 ; 
Natural History of, 91. 

Poigaiyar the court poet of Kok-Kodai-Marban and 
Kanaikkal Irumporai, 66, 67 ; sang Kalavaly 
narpatu in praise of Sen Kan5n, 68. 

Por, the battle of, 37, 51, 68. 

Poraiyan PerumdSvi, 74. 

Poninai, explained as Anporuntam, SO; should he 
Periyar, 92. 

Porunarairupadai, its hero KarikSla, 30. 

Poruntam, 94. 

Ponintil Earn KTranar, a poet who has sung about 
YSnai Kat-SSy MSntaram CSral, 66; 
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Poravaikko Peronarkijli, son of Tittan, 70. 

Potiya, 6. 

Ptolemy, 8; and the Ka^mbu clan, 12; and the 
Tavanas, 13. 

Pugar, Perura Ceral Irumporai, the lord of, 42. 

Puli Nadu, ruled by Palyanai SeMfelu-Kuttuvan, 
15, 33 ; also known as Konkanam, 33. 

PQli-Nadu Ilam Caral Irumporai, the lord of, 45. 

Punishment, nature of, 67 — 68. 

Purotn, 8, 20; nature of, 1; mentions Ceraman 
Perum Sorru Udiyan Ceralatan, 5 ; 29 ; 31, 34, 
35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 46 n, 53, 56, 60, Gl, 63, 
64, 65, 73, 83, 92, 93. 

Pura-naniiru, 33, 39; a collection of 400 lyrics, 1; 
their colophons, 3; Cera kings mentioned in, 
4 — 5; commentator of, 6; 39, 53, 55, 56, 62, 66, 
69, 81, 92. 

Purna, B., 94. 

Raghava Iyengar, Pandit II., his mon<^aph on 
Ceran Sen-Kuttuvan, 27, 49, 53, 75 n, 109. 

Raghava Iyengar, Pandit B., of Ramnad, 7. 

Rajadhani Mahodayapuri, of whicli Tiruvahcikalam 
formed a part, see Makodai, 87, 94. 

Rajasuyara vctta Perunarkilji — a contemporary of 
M3 Venko and Yanai Kat-sey, 29, 70; the Cola 
mentioned in the Mantmekalai as the victor of 
KfiriySru, 60; his battle with Tunai-Kat-fiey, 70. 

Ramaehandra Dikshitar, V. R., 9 «, on the Satya- 
putras, 18; on MarumakkattSyam. 75 n, 133 n. 

Ravigramam, 88. 

gangam period, 1, 9 ; literature, 28 ; works, 1. 

Sankar, K. G., 103, 105. 

^onAiam-Ftjayo, 94. 

23 
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dstaJcami, a friend of ^n-XntteTan, 24. 

Satiyaputra, Sat}itputTa, discussion on, 18. 

Sayana on CSra, 132. 

Sskkilar, states that Vaiici is Kodunkolftr, 86. 

Selvak-Kaduhko, an illustrious ancestor of Ikm- 
CSral Irumpoi^i, 45; son of CSram&n AntUTan 
Caral Inunporai and the hero of the seventh 
deead of Patirt^p-paitu, 4, 38 f, 51 ; condition of 
the country under his patrons^ of art and 
letters, and particularly of Kapilar, 38 — 9 ; sung 
about in the Purananiiru by Kapilar, 39 — 40; 
his supremacy owned by the CSlas and the 
PSndyas, 40; his other names, Mnntaram 
Poraiyan Kadunko, Poraiyan, FaSumpQt 
Poraiyan and Pemmpfit Poraiyan, 4; reigned 
for twenty-five years and died at Chikkarpalli, 41 ; 
extent of his territory, 41; succeeded by his son 
Irum-Ceral Trumporai, 41; ruled with Tondi as 
his capital, 47. 

§en-Kannan, 103. 

Sen-Kuttuvan, a son of Imayavaramban, 21; hero 
of the fifth decad of the Patirnip-pattu, 21; 
hero of the &ilappadikaram, 21; his conquests, 
21f; his defeat of Palaiyan, 22; won a naval 
victory and took the title Kadal Pirakkottiya, 
22; Yainma ships called at the port of Muiiri 
during the days of, 23 ; put down the revolt of 
Nannan, and destroyed ViyalQr and Kodukur, 
23; interfered in the war of succession in the 
Csla country on the death of KarikSb. and 
securely placed Perum Killi on the throne, 
23 — 24 ; undertook an expedition to North India 
for consigning the remains of his deceased 
mother in the Ganges, 24; led another expedi- 
tion to the Gangetic region for fetching a 
suitable stone for making an image of Pattini- 
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ka^vi4» 24; date of, hia inmgnift, the 
the tiger and the bow, 5; administration and 
^ety under, 25 f; his partiality for Kittu, 
25 f; his gifts to Paranar, 26; bis contribution 
to the spread^ of the Bhagavati worship, 27 ; 
reigned for 55 years, 25, 27, 48 ; monograph on 
by Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar, 27; contem- 
porary and relation of Karikala, 30; ruled at 
Vafiei, 47. 

Set Cenni also known as Nalam Killi and Ter Van 
Eilli, 46 n. 

^ilappadhikaram, 1 ; nature and value of, 2 ; written 
by Ilamk5 Adikal the Cera Prince, 2, 21 ; its hero 
Sen-£uttuvan, 2, 21, says that Nannan was 
helped by the Cola .and the Pandya against §en- 
Kuttuvan, 23; refers to Sen-Kuttuvan’s northern 
espedition, 24, 25; on the king’s partiality for 
Kuttu 26; mentions ^len-Kuttuvan’s hearing of 
Karinaki’s death, 27, 80, 81, 88, 92. 

Sivaraja PiUai, K. N., 76 n., 120—121. 

Somasundara Bharati, S., 71. 

Somasundara Desikar, S. 105. 

Srinivasa Aij-angar, M.. 71. 

§ukasamdesa, 87, 87 n., 94. 

Sundarar, 89. 

Suiyanarayana Sastri, S. S., 111. 

Swamikannu Pillai, L. D., 97, 104— 5. 

Swaminatha Ayjar, ilahamahopadhyaya Dr. V., on 
KaruvOr, 85. 

Takadur, battle of, where Perum Ccral Irumpoyai 
defeated AtiyamSn Elini and two other great 
kings, 42, 47. 

Tagadtlr erinta Pcrum-Ceral Irumpofai, 4. 
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Tagadury&itirai, an old Tamil work, now missing, 
which celebrates the conquest cf Taka4Qr by 
Perum-CSral Irumpopii, 42. 

Talalalamkanam, battle of, 65. 

Talai&lamk&na^^uc-Ceruv^nra Nedum Seliyan, a 
Papdya king, 63, 65. 

Tamils 1800 Years Ago, 62. 

Tamraparni, 93, 93 n. 

Tevaram, 86, 107. 

Tiru-ancaik-kalam, 90. 

Tirujd&nasambanda, 86. 

TirukariyOr, 89. 

TinipQnatiira, 94. 

Timvajluvar, 107. 

Tim Vancikalsm, 35, 96. 

Timvanantapuram, 20. 

Tiruvajfieak-kalam — see Timvancikkalam, 89, 91. 

Timancaikkaiam, see Ancaikkalam, 89, 90; a suburb 
of Eodun-kolur, 80, 87, 88, 92. 

Tittan father of Veliyan Vemnan, 10; earliest cf the 
Cola kings who ruled at UraiyUi", 10. 

Tondi, headquarters of the North Cera country, 35, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54. 

Tondi, Ilam-Ccral Irumpoi^, the lord of, 45. 

Toijdi branch, members of, 69. 

TrakanSniatilakam, 89; also known as Gupapuri or 
Gunaka apparently the Gunav&yil of tbe Silap* 
padhikaram, 87, 94. 

Tripunittura — called Ravigrfimam, 88. 

Tipura-samhara, a story recited with action by a 
Salddyan of Paraviir before Sen-Kut^van and 
his queen, 26. 
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Udayan B&na Varmao, see VSnavaramban, 9. 

UdiyaiL CSral. see PSrum-^rru Udiyan CSral&taD, 10. 

Ugrap-peruvaludi, the Paij^a, 57; his successor 
8a<^ed Muliri, 60. 

UmbarickSdu (elephant forest) perhaps the region 
round the Anaimalai in N. W. Travancore, 14; 
its revenue given to Para^ar by Sen.Kuftuvan, 
26. 

Umbarkkd^vi^, 14. 

UpaiyOr £nicc€ri Muda M66iyar — sang Puram (13), 
36. ' ' 

Urantai (Uraiyfir), 81. 

Uruva-pahrer Ijam Set Ccnni, his son Karikala, the 
famous Cola emperor, 30; sung about in Puram 
(266) by Perum Kunrur IQlar? 46 ». 

Vagai Parantalai, 45. 

Vagaipperunturai, the place where Nannan was 
defeated, 19. 

VaUals, 13. 

Pompa Moriyar, 109 — 110. 

Vanavaramban, a name of Udiyan Ceral in 
Purom (2), discussion about, 8, 9; mentioned 
by Nighandus, 10; mmitionod by MSmOlar, 20; 
ruled at Vanci, 47. 

Vand, the identification of, 80; in Malai-nadu, 83, 
84. 85, 86, 90, 92. 

Vand, same as Tiruvancikalam, 35. 

Vafidkalam, 88. 

Vaneimurram, 88. 

VandmQtur, 61 ; lay elsewhere than in Karuvar, 85. 

Vafieulcsa, 90. 

V5iii (Vahini) different from BhavSni and Ani 
V&ni, and running north of Coimbatore, 45. 
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Vanci branch, members of, 69. 

Vatapi, 99. 

V€l-Avikk5man Paduman Devi, see Padum&n DSvi 
73 ; bore a son Ada-kotpattiie-Ciralfitan to 
Nedum-Ceralfitan, 74. 

Valir, chief of the, 73. 

Veliyam or Veliyattu, probably the modem Velifi- 
Jiyam 20; its probable corruption Balita said in 
the Periplus to be in the C6la kingdom, 20. 

Vepyan V€l, the Vejir chief, 73. 

Veliyan VSlmal Nallini, 73. 

Vepyan Venman, later known as Cdlan Porvaikko* 
PerunarkilU, 10; son of Tittan, 10; father of 
Nallini, 10. 

Vellivitiyar, 29 ; date of 29. 

Velpahradakkai Pemvirar Killi, 37. 

Velpahradakkai Penmar Eilli, perhaps the same as 
Mudittalai Perunar Killi, 37. 

V^, 75. 

Velvikudi plates, 102. 

Venni, the battle of, in which Karikola won a battle 
against the Cera, the Pandya and the Velir 
chieftains, 29 — 30; Adu kotpattu died in it, 31; 
interest of the battle of, 31 f. 

Vieci, defeated by Ijam Ceral Irumporai, 45. 

VidySraJjya, 94. 

Vilankil, victory of Yanaikat^ey at, 63. 

ViSakham Tirunal MahSi^ja, 87 n. 

ViyalQr— a stronghold of Nannan destroyed by 
Sen-Kuttuvan, 23. 

Yanai Kat^ey Mantaram C€ral Irumporai, came 
sometime after Ilam-Ceral Irumporai; not the 
son of Sen-Kuttuvan, 62; his wars, conquests 
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and reverses, 63 f; his reverse described by 
KurmnkSliytlr Kilar, 64 — 65; sung about by 
Ilam Kiranar, 6$; AMewninuru collected at his 
instance, 66; perhaps the hero of the missing 
10th Paiirrup-patt'u, 66; CCra power began to 
wane after him, 67 ; ruled at Tondi, 69 ; a con- 
temporary, Rtijasayam vetta Pernnarkilli, 70. 

Yavanas, discussion about, 13; punishment of by 
Imayavaramban, 13; their calling at the port of 
Mu^iri, 23, 26. 

Yule, 29. 





